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Week ending the- 11th September tare. 


i.—FOREIGN. POLIT 108. 


eed aoe 


“ Good sign ” 


eed 


11.—HOME ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police— 


_ Punitive police in the Punjab 


“ Harassment of the innocent "—A contradiction 
Highway robbery in Calcutta 

The case of a political suspect 

A story published in the Statesman 
Deportation of Makhan Lal Sen 


*¢ Malaviya and Meston ” 
About the Hamdard 
“ A serious allegation ” ... 

‘* Difficulty about a salute ” 
‘* A murder case ’” 
‘* The Governor’s speech about the police ” 
Police reform 


(53—Working of the Courts— 


Punishment for a man convicted of manslaughter 
“A curious order ” oe 
Au allegation against the Subdivisional Officer 

of Dinapore 


Retirement of Sir Lawrence Jenkins pan 

Ditto ditto eee eee 

Ditto ditto ies ies 

Ditto ditto sn son 

Ditto ditto ion ons 

Ditto ditto os eee 
(c)--Jaila— 


‘‘A grievance of the Mussalman prisoners in the 
Noakhali Jail” 


(d)—Education— 
= r Ashutosh Mukharji ... nce ove 
e accounts of the Calcutta University ove 


a > yeaciaamaaand of the Calcutta University at 
imla =... — 

“* A very difficult problem ” 

The Dacca University ... 

‘* Bengal Education Department 
Sanskrit education coe 
Closing of Bengali classes 

The Jorarganj High School 


a rs = 
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__ “ Josulting a student” ..- 


(Local Self. Qeentiniied and 
avatear : 


4 


The work of. the iain Department, Govern- 
ment of Bengal ove cee 
Prevention of adulteration of food-stuffs ” 
Dysentery in Calcutta 
“ Malaria in Bengal”... 
Water scarcity in Bengal een 
Town-planning expert for Bengal.and the Punjab 


( f }-Questions affecting the Land— 


Nil. 


(g)}—Railwaye and Communications, including Caxals 
and Irrigation— 


‘* A lamentable mishap ”’ 

Cleaning the Bhagirathi ” 

“The mouth of the Bhagirathi” 
_ The re-excavation of the ;Bhagirathi 


. (h)}-—Generol— 


“The High Court and the Government of India” 
The Hedjaz pilgrimage ... 
The Cuttack: Medical School 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto eee eee 
Sargeons and the Indian Medical Service 
His Excellency the Governor’s stay in Calcutta 
prolonged ... ae 
Lerd. Carmichael at Nadia 
The title of Néiétiranjan conferred on Lord 
Carmichael ne | 
Lord Carmichael’s recent public addresses 
Silk industry i in Bengal ... ion 
Cotton mills in the Central Provinces 
A new tax on cotton 
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111.—LEGISLATION. 


Nil. 


IV.—NATIVE STATES. 


“ A match factory in Mysore ” 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND 


CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


‘* Famine and the Government of India ”’ 


Faccavi loans for Chittagong 


“Terrible famine in Bengal—Suicide—Madness - 


caused by starvation—Arum leaves used as a 


substitute for cloth ” 
Distress in East Bengal 
Famine in East Bengal 
Great distress in East Bengal ” 
Floods in Dacca and Manikganj 
Famine and the Moslem Jandlords 
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VI.—_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


“‘ Hidden wealth of India” oe - 
The hoarded wealth of India cco ope 
“German Chancellor of the oe 8 state- 
ment—Sir Edward Grey’s reply ’’ . cee 
Tirpitz’s retirement ove cee ove 
-* Germany’s ambition” ... ove ove 
‘ From Belgium to Bagdad ” — oe 
“The Eastern front”... - soe eee 
‘The thirteen months of war—Russia’s defeat ” 
‘* Russia’s resolve ” ove ope ose 
** Austria and Italy” _... eee ove 
* Italy” coc ove eee ‘oo 
‘* War in the Dardanelles ” oes oes 


Manufacture of munitions in Turkey and 
‘adequate ‘supply tof munitions of war in 


Constantinople cee eee oe 
‘The war of eleven armies ”’ oes ove 
‘The future ” soe — ace 
“The favourite collyrium ”’ “ eve 
‘* What is to be our fate ? ” wee _ 
Sir Chandravarkar’s view about the political effect 

of the war on India ... eee oop 
Sir Narayan Chandravarkar eee ove 
Sir 8. P. Sinha as Congress President ace 
The Babus’ demand for autonomy ... eee 
‘6 Delhi laddu ”"—Politics to ) Indians | ose 
The value of democracy... . ~ s. . ove 
““ Humbuggism ”’ one ave i 


.The white man’s hatred of the Indians: wes 
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‘PART | OF WEEKLY REPORT. 
List of Indian Newspapers and Periodicals. pene mcs a: 


[As it stood on the ist April 1915. ] 


se ‘ 


it 


Nove —{N) Newspapers. (P)—Periodical magazines. Papers shown in bold wae deal with polite 


No. 


— 


Lf ee 


"Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Assamese. 
? | : ; i 
1 |“ Banhi” (P)  ... ee | Calcutta ooo | Monthly —s_ ace Lakshmi Narayan tisha Mists, 500 
Brahmin ; age about 46 _— 
Bengali. 
@ |“ Aleukik Rahasya"’ (P)_ ... | Calcutta .» | Monthly ... | Kshirod Prasad. Vidyabinod,Brah- 700 
| | | min ; age 56 years. 
8 | Alochana ”’ (P) eee | Howrah “| Be see Jogendra Nath Chatterji, Hindu, 500 
Brahmin ; age 48 years. ' 
4 |‘ Ananda ” (P) Mymensingh «| Do. «ee | Mahesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, 500 
Bas. | | Hindu, Brahmin. : | 
5 | “* Ananda a. Patrika "| Calcutta oe see re. Devi, Brahmo ; ; age 45 200 
: (P). years. .: ) 
6 | “ Antapur ” (P)... ; wel §=De. os tae -ee | Biraj Mohini Ray, Brahmo ; 5 oge 4 600 
: : : ieee te .| years. , 
7 |“ Archana”(P) = «| _—‘Do. .| Do. ... |Keshab Chandra Gupta, Hinda, 800 
| Baidya ;.age about 36.-years. : 
8 |“ Archya " (P) os ae «| Do, “| Sares Ch. Palit, Hindu, Kayasthe, 700 
| ; is t age 33 years. . 
9 | ** Aryya Kayestha Pratibha ” | Faridpur ee | Do. ee | Kali Prasanna Sarkar, Hindu, 1,000 
| (RP). - Kayastha ; age 7 years. 
10 | “* Avasar ’ (P) ... eee | Calontta oe ee) eee | Lal Behari Datta, Hindu, sane 1,600 
ee Sp . age 50 years. 
11 |“ Ayurveda Bikas’’(P)  ... | Dacca we | Doe. -: «ee | Sudhanshu Bhushan Sen, Hindu, 600 
) : : | Baidya ; age about 41 years. 
12 | “ Baidya Sammilani ” (P) ... Do. ool Deo --- | Bikrampore, Ambastha. Sammilani, 1,000 
Dacca, , 
13 | “ Baishnava Samaj” (P) ... Calcutta | ove Bi-monthly ee | Surendra Mohan Adhikary _ 500 
14 | * Baisya Patrika ” (P) eee | JessOre «| Monthly -- | Prasanna Gopal Roy, Hindu, Barui ; 500 
| age 55 years. | 
| 15 “6 Balak si (P) eee eee Calcutta eee Do. eee J. M. B. Duncan eee Poe 5,500 
16 | “* Bamabodhini Patrika ” (P) Db. + -. | Sukumar Dutt, Brahmo; age 43} - 700 
: years. Besa 
17 | **§ Bangabandhu ” (P) | Dacca «| Do. .«. | Ishan Chandra Sen, Brahmo ; age 57 150 
years. 
18 | ** Bangali” (N) eee | Calcutta we | Daily ove The Hon’ble Babu Surendra .Nath 4,000 
| Banarji, Brahmin, age 69 years. 
19 “ Bangaratna ’’ (N) eee | Krishnagar ... | Weekly eee | Kanai Lal Das, Hindu, Karmakar ; | . 400 
age 30 years. | 
20 | * Bangavasi ” (N) eee | Calcutta ane Do. ae Behary Lal Saten. Hindu, Kaya- 19,000 
. stha ;.age 58 years. 
21|}* Bankura Darpan” | Bankura ove Do. .»- | Rama Nath Mukharji ; age 54 years 453 
(N)- 
4 | 3. 
22 | * Bariaal Hitaishi ” (N) | Barisal con |. DO ose Dares Mohan Sen, ‘Hinda, Baidya ; . 625 
| age 37 years. 


Ss 


| (N). | 


— © 


N °. Name of publication. [w Where pablished. if Edition ~ Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
ic Tia: a ete ha aA etn aie i a : 
Bengali—continued. - be 
rae | Borer nee 
23 | * Basumati " (N) eee | Calcutta eee | Weekly eee | Sasi Bhushan Mukherji and Hari-. 14,000 
| ¢ oo 3 + pada Adhikary ; age 48 yeers. 
24 | “ Bhakti” (P) ee | Howrah «> | Monthly = «. | Dines Chandra Bhattacharya, Hindu, 600 
a Brahmin ; age 29 years. | 
25 | Bharat Laxmi” (P)...| Calcutta © ...| Do. - «| Rabdha Nath De, Subarvabanik ; | 1,000 
ae . | age about 35 years, : 
26 | * Bharati” (P) eee Do. ese Do. eo | Mani Lal Ganguli | Brahmo ; ; age | 1,700 
: ‘ eae sy ) | | about 32 years.. | 
| 27 |“ Bharatmahila” wee | Dacca oe ve | Srimati Saraju Bala Dutta, Brahmo ; 450 
| age 34 years. 
; 
28 ‘* Bhisak Darpen."’ (P) eco | Calcutta ry) Da. one | Rai Sahib Giris Chanéra Bagchi ase. 250 
29!“ Bharatbarsha”(P) | Do. eee Do. e+ | Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhu- 4,000 
ie . shan, Kayastha ; age 39 years ¢ and} 
| | Jaladhar Sen, Kayastha, age 51 
: | | ' years. 
¥ 85 | Bidushak " (P) wei De. iat Do, «+» | Kshetra Nath Banerji, Brabmin ; age a 200 
£ i | 41 years. | 
| ee a : | 
31 | “ Bijnan” (P) oes Do. . eee Do. eee | Dr. Amrita Lal mite Batgope : age 300 
- | about 43 years. 
| 32 | “ Bikrampur ” (P) oo | Mymengingh .../ Quarterly — a. Jogendra Nath Gupta, ‘Se 500 
| Baidya ; age 35 years. | | 
: 33 | Birbhum Varta” (M) «| Suri eve | Weekly ase | Devendra Nath Chakravarti, Binda, 997 
| | Brahmin ; age 41 years. 
| - | : ye | | ; : a 
34 | “ Birbhumi ” (P) oe | Calcutta 32. | Monthly eee | Kulada Prasad Mallik, Hindu, 1,000 
; | Brahmin ; age 34 years. 
35 66 Birbhum Vasi”’ (N) ae | Rampur Ht i | Weekly st Satkowri Mukherji, Hindu, Brahmin; 700 
| | : | age 45 years. 
36 ic Brahman Samaj” (P)_ ... | Calcutta — aa ... | Pandit Basanta Kumar Tarkanidhi... | 1,000 
Li 37 |“ Brahma Vadi ” (P) o« | Barisal ec. | Monthly ...| Manamoben Chakraverti, Brahma ; |. 660 
4 : age 52 years, 
4 38 | “ Brahina Vidya ” (P) eon | Calontta one. De. o| Rai Purnendu Narayan bingh 890 
Bahadur and Hirendra Nath Dutta, 
é Hindu, Kayastha. : 
i 3918 Burdwan Sanjivani * | Burdwan oo. | Weekly ... | Prabodhananda Sarkar, Hindu, | 700 
) | (N). Re | Kayastha ; age. 25 years. 
| 
40 |“ Byabasay O Banijya” (P) | Calcutta .«. | Monthly »« | Sachindra Progad Basu, Brahmo ; ° 900) 
| , age 37 years. | 
41 | * Chabbis Pargana | Bhawenipur ..| Weekly a. | Abani Kanata Sep, Hindu, Boidya ; . 800 
| Vartavaha 99 (N). | ee a 31 years, 
| 42 | Charu Mihir’ (N) ...| Mymensiagh ..,.| Do. » | Vaikantha Neth Sea, Hindu, Kay. — © 800 
| astha ; age 42 years. 
. 43 | “Chhatra ” (P) see | Dacca. | »»» | Monthly »-» | Sasibhugan Mukherji, Hindu, Breb- | 500 
1 } min ; age abont 49 years. ; 
; 44 |“ Chikitsa Prakas” (P) _—... | Nadia sion -». | Dhirendra Nath Haldar, Hindu, 400 
i | Gandabapik ; age 33 yeara, | 
45 | ‘*Chikitsa Sammulani”’ (P)... [ Calcutta ia | Do. .-| Kaviraj Sital Chandra Chatter, 500 
: | : , Hindy, Brahmin. 
46 | “ Chikitsa Tatva Vijnan” (P)| Do. wt -.-| Binode Lal Dag Gupta, —? age | 300 
woe ; 45 years. | 
‘ 47 |** Chinaura Vartavaha”™| Chinsura woe | Weekly Dina Nath Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 3,000 
CN). | 49 years. : 
48 |*painik Chandrika” | Calcutta .» | Daily except | Panchcowri —_ Banerii. Hindu, 4,000 
, - on Thursdays. Brahmin ; age 48 years. 
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Name of publication. | Where published. Edition. 


No. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Bengali—continued. 
49 | * painik Basumati *°(N) Calcutta eee | Daily --- | Sasi Bhushan Mukherji, Hindu, 3,000 
) Brahmin ; age about 48 years, and 
others. ; 
50 | **Dacoa Prakas"™(N). | Dacca oe | Weekly «+o | Sasi Bhushan Biswas. Hindu, 800 
we Kayasthia. : 
51 |“ Darsak” (IN) --. | Calcutta eee | Do. --- | Satis Chandra -Bhattacharji, Brah- 2,00 
: min ; age about 40 years. 3 
52 | “ Dharma-o-Karma” (@) ...{ Do. se | Quarterly =... | Sarat Chandra Chowdhuri, Hindu |1,000 to 1,200 
) ; Brahmin. 1 
53 | “ Dharma Tatva” (P) soo | Do. -- | Fortnightly ... Vaikuntha Nath Ghosh, Bralmo ... 300 
54 | ‘‘ Dharma Pracharak” (P) ...; Do. e+e | Monthly Nrisingha Ram Mukhe. ji Hindu, 2,00 
Brahmin ; age 52 years. 
55 |“ Diamond Harbour Hitaishi ” | Diamond Harbour | Weekly --- | Mohendra Nath Tatwanidhi, Hindu, 2,500 
(N). Mahisya ; age 53 years. 
56 |“ Dhruba” (P) ... eee Ditto eee | Monthly _... | Birendra Nath Ghosh, Hindu, 490 
| , Kayastha ; age 38 years. . 
57 |‘ Education Gazette” (MN) ... | Chinsura --- | Weekly --+ | Kumatdeo Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 1,500 
25 years. 
58 | *§ Faridpur Hitaishini” | Faridpor ee | Do. s+ | Raj Mohan Majumdar, Hindu, 900 
(N). Vaidya ; age about 78 years. 
59 “ Galpa Lahari” (P) ee | Calcutta + | Monthly —_--- | Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu, 2,000 
3 Kayastha ; age 37 years, 
60 | “Gambhira’’ (P) eee | Malda ... -- | Bi-monthly ...| Krishna Charan Sarkar, Hindu, 300 
Kayastha ; age about 35 years. 
61 | “ Gaud-duta ” (N) eee | Do. + | Weekly «++ | Krishna Chandra Agarwalla, Hindu, 400. 
Baidya. 
62 | “ Grihastha” (P) --- | Calcutta «+ | Monthly —--» | Sarat Chandra Dev, Kayastha ; age 3,000 
D7 years. 
§3 | “ Hakim” (P) ... eee | Do. «| Do. + | Masihar Rahaman, Muhammadan ; 500 
age 32 years. 
64 | “ Sri Gauranga Sevaka”’ (P) | Murshidabad ...| Do. eee | Lalit Mohan Banarji, Hindu, Brah- 600 
, min ; age 57 years. 
65 | “ Hindu Ranjika” (N) Rajshahi --+ | Weekly «e+ | Kachimuddin Sarkar, Muhammadan ; 290 
: | age 41 years. 
Hooghly e+ | Monthly §..- | Raj Kumar Kavyathirtha, Hindu, 200 
66 | ** Hindu Sakha ” (P) eee Brahmin. 
* Hitavadi ” (N) eee | Calcutta eee | Weekly «| Chandrodaya Vidyavinode, Hindu, 37,000 
67 Brahmin ; age 50 years. 
68 | *istam-Rabi"(N)__ ... Mymensingh ...{ Do. eee | Maulvi Maziuddin Ahmad, Musul- 700 
man ; age about 34 years. 
ee | 
69 | “ Jagat-Jyoti” (P) eee | Calcutta eee | Monthly --e| Jnanatana Kaviraj, Buddhist ; age 700 
| 57 years. 
70 | * Jagaran ” (N) --- ; Bagerhat -- | Weekly ---e| Amarendra Nath Basu, Hindu, About 300 
: Kayastha. | 
71.1“ Jahapnabi ” (P) eee | Calcutta ee | Monthly _... | Sudhakrista Bagchi, Hindu, Brah- 600 
min ; age 31 years. 
: 
12 | Jangiper Samoad” (WN) ...}Murshidabad ...| Weekly --- | Sarat Chandra Pandit, Hindu, About 100 
: Brahinin. : 
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Brahmo ; age about 57 years. 


No. | Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor.  -| Circulation. 
| Bengali—coutinued. , a | 
73 |“ Janmabhumi ” (P) eee | Calcutta ooo | Weekly --- | Jatindranath Dutta, Hindu, Kayas- 300 
Vis | | tha ; age 31 years. . a 
‘ *(N .s. | Jessore occl UO. Ananda Mohan Chaudhuri, Hindu, 600 
74 | *Jasohar” (N) Kayastha. | 
75 66 Jubak 99 (P) ece eee Santipur eee Monthly eee Jnananda Pramanik, Brahmo ; age | 300 
40 years. 
_ Jeni ” Pp eee | Comilla cco | =O. eee | Radha Govinda Nath, Hindu, Jagi ;. 1,500 
76 | “ Jugi-Sammilant (P) age about 35 years. a 
: 77 | * Jyoti’ (N) ... «| Chittagong .... Weekly .»- | Kali Shankar Chakravarty, Brahmin ; 2 000 
age 48 years. 
! ot {Calcutta | .|Monthly ... | Saroda Prasad Chatterji, Brahmin ; 350 
78 | ‘‘ Kajer-Loke ” (P) age 48 years. = 
| os .-. | Magura oo. | Weekly ... | Bisweswar Mukheriji Brshmin - 8 300 
79 | * Kalyani” (N) —— 50 years. " - ee 
” or -- | Calcutta «| Monthly _ ... | Akinuddin Pradhan, Muhammadan : - 100 
80 | ‘ Kangal (P) | age 20 years. | = 
amt; «| Marshidabed - ... | De. Umesh Chandra Bhattacharya 15C 
) = Kanika (P) tg Hindu, Brahmin ; age 39 ea | 
"(p) ... Calcutta pow Do. eee Banamali Seth, Hindu, Swarnakar ; —- 600 
F 82 | “ Karmakar Bandhu” (P) age 44 years. rae 
; we Nibaci ” (IN .». | Barisal eo. | Weekly -. | Pratap Chandra Mukharji, Hindu |—6h8Y 
83 | ‘ Kasipur-Nibasi (N) | r Wadd s tas 0 ane = 
66 ‘ka’? (P) ... | Calcutta eee | Monthly ...| Upendra Nath Mitra, Hindu. Kay- — 750 
84 Kay — Patri (P) ) astha ; age 33 years. on 
35 |*Khuinavasi"*(N) ...|Khulns = ...| Weekly... | Gopal Chandra Mukherji, Hindu, + 350 
: eo ; | - Brahmin ; age 53 years. oe 
2 °9 ... | Calcutta eee | Monthly _... | Nikunja Bihari Datta, Kayastha; a - 1,000 
. 86 66 Krishak (P) ve : 3 41 years. ; 5; y , ge ’ 
87 | “ Krishi Samvad ” (P) PRE Dacca ea Do oo | Nishi Kanta Ghosh » age about 35 1,000 
: years. . 4 | , 
” : r ... | Calcutta 1 i. -.- | Mathura Nath Nath, Christian ; age 500 
88 | “ Kshristya Bandhav (P) esa aaa | cs = 
89 | “ Kushadaha” (P) ww | Do. e | Do. -- | Jagindra Nath Kundu, Brahma ; 500 
: ; age 37 years. 5 
90 | ‘Mahajan Bandhu” (P) ...| Do. | Do. -»» | Raj Krishna Pal, Hindu, Tambuii ; 400 
| age 45 years. 
‘6 Mahila ”? os me Do, eee Do. -». | Revd. Braja Gopal Neogi Digi ; 200 
| Mahila” (P) . , age 60 years. r 
99 ‘’ Mahila Bandhav ”’ (P) aS Do. a Do. eco Miss K. Blair ; age 60 years : ioe 500 
‘“ Mah; la”? ... | Nadia Do. ... | Srimati Krishna Bhabani Biswas 300 
a8 Mahishya Mahila” (P) Hindu, Kaibartha. ; | 
94 | “ Mahisya Samaj ” (P) oo * ak aes --. | Narendra Nath Das, Hindu, Kaivarta 1,200 
195 | Mahisya-Surhid ” (P) So Diamond Harbour} Do. 26 Haripada Haldar, Hindu, Kaivarta : 35) 
| | age 81 years. 
‘’ Malancha ” Calcutta ot .- | Kali Prasanna Das Gupta ; Hindu 1,500 
96 | ‘ Malancha ” (P) Velee tue is : ms , 
97 | ‘‘ Malda Samachar’ (N)_... Malda oo. | Weekly .-. | Kaliprasanna Chakravarty, Hindu, 1,109 
| Brahiuin. 
98 | “ Manasi-” (P) ... | Calcutta soo} Do. .. | Subodh Chundra Dutt and others, 2,000 
Hindu, Kayastha ; age 40 years. 
99 | Mandarmsls ” 1 oe. we | Do. ...| Umesh Chandra Das Gupta, Hindu, 40° 
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No. Name of publication. Where published. | Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation. 
Bengali—conti nued. 
100 | ** Medini Bandhab " (N) Midnapore ... | Weekly ove Geseatniids aren, Hindu, Satgope ; 500 
| | age 26 years, : 
101 | * ere Hitaishi ie 2 i wen Do. e-- | Manmatha Nath Nag, Hindu , Kayas- 1,700 
| (N). : tha ; age 38 years. | 
102 |** Mosiem Hitaishi " | Calcutta a «| Shaikh Abdur Rahim and. Mozam- 6,300 
(N). | mul Haque. | 
103 | ** Muhammadi *’(N) ... Do. cool Ue -»» | Muhammad iii Khan, Musalman;| About 7,000 
age 40 years ; and Maulvi Akbar 
Khan, — 
104 | “ Mukul ” (P) ... Do. .-- | Monthly - | Hem Chandra Sarkar, Brahmo ; ; age —-450 
: | : * 40 years. 3 , 
105 | ** Murshidabad Hifal- | Saidabad ---| Weekly . ...| Banwari' Lal Goswemi, Hindu, 250 
shi ” (N). | os Brahmin ; age 50 years. ; 
106 | ‘“‘ Nabagraha Prasanga’’(P) | Mymensingh ...| Monthly _ .. cocces sebeie 
107 | “ Nandini ”’ (P) «> | Howrah ost am -». | Ashutosh Das Gupta Mahallanabis, 500 
| | Hindu, Baidya ; age 32 years. 
108 | * Natya Mandir ” (P) eee | Calcutta ee | Do. e+. | Mani Lal Banerji, — Brahmin ; 700 
| | age 34 yeurs. . 
109 |‘ Narayan” (P) ove ma... ion Do. eee | Mr. Chitta Ranjan Das, Hindu ; ; age 2,000 
48 years. | 
110 | ‘“ Nava Vanga ” (N) + |Chandpur .../ Weekly ...| Harendra Kishor Ray, Hindu, 400 
| | Kayastha ; age 26 years. | 
¥11 | * Nayak * (N) eee | Calcutta eee | Daily: .-» | Amarindra Nath Ray, Hindu, 1,000 
) Raidya ; age 28 years. . 
112 | * Navya Bharat " (P) Do. § —s «| Monthly ...| Devi Prasanna Ray Chaudhuri, _— 1,500 
7 , ce Brahmo ; age 62 years. | 
(113 | * Nihar ” (N) see | Contai | Weekly = Madhu Sudan Jana, Brahma ; - 500 
o, | 55 years. | : 
114 |“ Nirjhar”(P)... | eee | Calcutta «+ | Quarterly  ... | Srish Chandra Ray, eee : age 500 
ae : about 50 years. —s : : 
115 | “ Noakhali Sammilani "(N) | Noakhali Town... Weekly eee | Fazlar Rahman, Muhammadan ; age 500 
; wae 30 years. : | 
116 | * Pabna Hitaishi” (N)/ Pabna | ot Do. --- | Basanta Kumar Vidyabinode Bhatta- 650 
ee charyya, Hiodu, Brahmin, | 
117 | “ Pakshik Patrika "(P) _... Serampore --- | Fortnightly ...| Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, 3 500 
Kayastha ; age 35 years. : 
118 | * Pallivasi * (N) os | Kalna Weekly --» | Sashi Bhushan Banarji, Hindu, 300 
Brahmin ; age 48 years. : 
119 | * Pallivarta ” (N) ove Bongong ae Do. --»|Chara Chandra - Ray, . Hindu, 
| | | Kayastha ; age 44 years. 
| : a ; 
120 | “ Pantha ” (P)... eee | Calcutta --»| Monthly — ... | Rajendra Lal Mukharji eee 800 
121 | “ Pataka ” (P) ... ° 1 Do. — -«. | Hari Charan Das, Hindu, carpenter 500 
7 | by caste. 3 
122 | *§ ppabhini” a Do. ail Weekly es | Panchkari Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin | 3,000 
123 |“ Prachar” (P) ve | Jayanagar i Monthly .. | Revd. G. C. Dutt, Christian; age bs 1,400 
| , ae 48 years. 
124 | * Praia Bandhu” (N) ... | Tippera .- | Fortnightly ... | Purna Chandra Chakraverti, Kai- 210 
J | 41ppera gary 
Pee ee varta, Brahmin ; age 32 years. | 
te Prajapati Oe Do. . -.- | Jnanendra Nath Kumar eee 1,500 
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No. Name of publication. Where pnblished.| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation. 
Bengali—continued. C 
126. |“ Prantavasi” (N) ..- |Netrakona eee Fortnightly ... | Joges Chandra Chowdhburi, Brahmin 800 
127 |“ Prasun” (N) ooo | Katwa eee | Weekly ees | Banku Behari Ghosh Hinda, Goala ; 715 
| age 44 years. | 
128 |“ Pratikar” (IN) -*-! Berhampore ...}| Do. ee. | Kamakshya Prasad Ganguly, Hindu, 506 
Brahmin ; age 67 years. 
129 |“ Pratima” (P) eee | Calcutta ...| Monthly _... | Hari Sadhon Mukharji, Brahmin ; | 500 
age 40 years. 
130 | “ Prativasi” (P) wt we nt a7 ese | Satya Charan Mitra, Kayastha ; age 500 
32 years. 
131 | **ppavasi” (P) oe | Do. ot ae e+e | Ramanunda Chatterji, m.a., Brahmo : 5,000 
age 56 years. 
132 |“ Priti” (P)  .» ‘ii wae kt me e+. | Pransankar Sen, Pa Hindu, Baidya ; 300 
| age 31 years. 
133 | + Rahasya Prakash” (P) ..-| Do. ak -- | Purna Chandra De, Subarnabanik ; 300 
age 34 years. 
134 | “ Rajdut ” (P) ... ooo | Do, eo. | Do. -. | Rev. Rasra Maya Biswas, Christian; 700 
age 32 years. | 
135 | “ gangpur Darpan” (N) «| Rangpur ... | Weekly «. | Sarat Chandra Majumdar, Hindu. 400 
| - Brahmin ; age 48 years, Ss 
136 |“ Rangpur Sahitya Parisad | Do. eee | Quarterly... Panchanan Sarkar, M.A., B.L., Hindu, 500 
Patrika.” (P) | Rajbansi. 
137 | “ Ratnakar” (N) .e- | Asansol ... | Weekly -e- | Abdul Latif ; age 35 years ; Muham- 783 
| madan. 
138 |“ Sabuj Patra” (P) ... | Calcutta ...| Monthly — ...| Pramatha Nath Chaudhuri, Brahmo ; 500 
age about 40 years. 
139 | Sahitva ” : Do. a ... | Suresh Chandra Samajpati; a 3.000 
we | Sahitze” ) about 47 years. o ' 
eines, ie trika’”? (P)| Do. ... | Quarterly ...| Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 2,800 
oar | Ce rene he ( Vidyabhusan, Hindu, Acharyya by 
cas.e ; age 5Q years. : 
141 | *“ Sahitya Sanhita” (P) Do. .». | Monthly ..- | Shyama Charan Kaviratna, Brahmin: 500 
: | age 61 years. 
142 |“ Sahitya Samvad” (P)  ... | Howrah oe | Do. «| Pramatho Nath Sanyal, Hindu, 1,300 
Brahmin ; age 35 years. 
| | 
143 66 Saji 79 (P) oer ae Calcutta eee Do. eee Kshetra Mohan Gupta eco 300° 
144 | * Samaj Bandhu ” (P) - Do. aioe ° eee Adhar Chandra Das, Hinda, Mahisya ; ~ 450 
| | age 35 year 
145 | + Samaj Chitra ” (P) bse Dacca ‘as Do. -»-| Satish Chandra Roy eco eee 300 
146 |‘ Samay ” (N) «. Calcutta .. | Weekly -»» | Jnanendra Nath Das, Brahmo; age | About 1,000 
re 61 years. 
147 | Sammilan” (P) | -/ .»» | Quarterly —...] Kunja Behari Das, a barber by caste 200 
148 | + Sammilani ” (N) Do. oa Fortnightly pes Kali Mohan Bose, Brahmo ; age 390 
, von about 42 years. 
149 |“ ilani ”’ Do. ,. | Monthly __ ,..| Bijay Krishor Acharyya, B.a., LL,B. 400. 
cn “i ' Christian ; age 47 years. Ce 
1F J“g ” Q. ‘ | Do, ... | Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhu 3,000 
; | — 2 | P = Brahmo ; age 46 years. = : 
151 | * Sanjivani” (N) - Do. eo | Weekly eo | Sivanath Sasiri, m.a., and others ... 6,000 


eel 
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Bengali—continued. | 

152 | “ Sankalpa”’ (P) awe | Calcutta oe | Monthly — ase huni Chandra’ Ghosh, Kayastha ; 2 000 
| aes age about 34 years. | 
153  Sansodhini ” (N) wo. | Chittagong ..., Weekly  ...! Kashi Chandra Das Gupta, Brahmo ; 400 
: e, | age about 60 years. | 
Ya ‘ « 
154 | “ Saswati ” (P) eee | Calcutta «oo | Monthly  .... | Nikhil Nath Roy, Kayastha ; age 50 500 
| | years. - 
155 | “ Sebak ” (P) oe | Dacca | oe ae eee | Surendra Sasi Dutta; age 35 years ws. | 300 
156 | “ Senapati’”’ (P) - .» | Calcutta | z ooo | Do. eo. | Revd. W. Carey ; age 58 yeare a | — 200 
157 | “ Serampore ” (N) eos | Seramporé «| Weekly +. | Basanta Kuma Basu, Hindu, Kayas- 400 
3 | | | | tha ; age 35 years. | 
158 |“ Sisu ” (P) see | Calcutta .» | Monthly  ...| Baradakanta Majumdar, Hindu, 8,000 
a | | | : Kayastha ; age 40 years. 
| j 
159 |“ Saurabha” ... eo. | Dacea ove Do. . ...| Kedar Nath Majumdar, Hindu, 1,000 
| Kayastha ; age 41 years. 
160 | “ Siksha-o-Swasthya ” (P)...| Calcutta . | “Do.  y.. | Atul Chandra Sen, M.A.. B.L. , Baidya ; : 200 
| age 40 years. ~ | 
161 | “ Sikshak ” (P) ... | Barisal | Do. se | Revd. W. Carey ; age 57 years «| 125 
162 | * Siksha. Prachar ss (P) oo | Mymensingh ... Do. | «a» | Maulvi Moslemuddin Khan Chow- 1,000 
| | dhury ; age 37 years. | 
163 | “ Siksha Samachar” (N)_ ... | Dacca oe | Weekly »- | Abinas Chandra Gupta, M.A., B.L.,} 1,500 
| Vaidya ; age 38 years. | 
164 | Snehamayi ” (P) iat Ti ws» | Monthly ..; | Revd. A. L. Sarkar ... wt 400 
165 |“ Sopan” (®) coe | Do. soe} Do. .s« | Hemendra Nath Datta, Brahmoj| $50 
| ) | age 37 years. | 
£66 |“ Sri Nityananda Sebak ” (P)| Murshidabad ...| Do. «¢| Avinash Chandra Kavyatiitha, 400 
sae | : Brahmin ; age 47 years. 
167 |“ Sri  Baishnay Dharma| Burdwan ...| Do. .«: | Krishna Behari Goswami, Brahinin ; | $00 
| Prachar ’’ (P). | age 30 years. 
168 | “Sri Sri Nitya Dharma” (P) | Kalighiat soe |: De. «oe | Satya Nath Biswas... _— 300 
169 |“ Sri Sri Vaishnava Sangini * | Calcutta w©| Do. ~  .e»| Madhusudan Das Adhikari, Vaish- | 600 
(P). : | nab ; age 32 years. 
170 | Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-| Do. wee | Weekly — ...| Rasik Mohan Chakravarti, Brah- 1,600 
o-Ananda Bazar Pa- min ; age 53 years. | 
trika ” (N). 
171 | “Sumati’’ (P)... wie -- | Monthly | Purna Chandra Ghosh, Reyeatie | . . 431 
age 41 years. | 
172 | *“Suprabhat” (P) eee | Calcutta ove Do. eee | Sm. Kumudini Mitra, Brahmo ; age 990 
| 7 | | 31 years. | | 
173 | * Suraj” (N) : «ee | Pabna we | Weekly =... | Manmatha Nath Sanyal en 500 
174 | “Subrit” (P) ... woe | Calcutta - | Monthly’ _... | Hari Pada Das, B.a., Brahmo ; age 300 
31 years. 
175 | ‘‘ Surabhi ” (P) eee | Contai «>| Do. - se | Baranashi Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; ~ 800 
age 46 years. 
176 | ““Swarnakar Bandhav” (P) | Calcutta wi ie «| Nagendra Nath Shee, m.a.; gold- 500 
! smith by caste ; age 42 years. 
177 | “ Swastha Samachar” (P)...| Do. at: .» | Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, M.B. 4,000 
178 |“ Tambuli: Patrika” (P) ...|' Do. ee | Do. ses | Rajendra Nath Som, Tambuli ; age | — 600: 
: 33 years. 
ees em — i ala ARSE EOS a = a 
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Edition. 


"Name, caste and age of Editor. 


No. Name of publication. Where published. Circulation. 
Bengali—concluded. 
179 c Tambuli Samaj” (P) eee | Calcutta .«- | Monthly .-- | Rajkristo Paul and others, Hindu, 300 
Tambuli ; age 37 years. 
180 | “ Tapaban ” (P) oe ..| Do. ~ ‘a. |Shyama Charan Sarkar, Hindu, 700 
Kayastha ; agqA40 years. 
181 | “ Tattwa Kaumudi” (P) Do. | ...| Fortnightly ... | Lalit Mohan Das, m.a., Brahmo ; age 590 
43 years. 
182 | ‘*Tattwa Manjari ” ee} Do. .- | Mopthly ... | Kali Charan Basu ; age about 42 600 
years. 
183 | “‘ Tattwa-bodhini Patrika”... | Do. soo | U0. ..» | Rabindra Nath Tagore, Brahmo ; age 300 
53 years. 
184 | “ Theatre’ (IN)° Do. Weekly -e» | Moni Lal Banerji, Brahmin; age 800 
about 30 years. 
185 “ Toshini’”’ (P) Dacca ..| Monthly ...} Anukul Chandra Gupta, Baidya ; 1,250 
age 43 years. 
186 | “ Trade Gazette ’’ (P) Calcutta - Do. ‘| Kamal Hari Mukherji ..- | 900 to 1,000 
187 | “ Triveni ” (P)... ee» | Gacha “oo ) oe «. | Satis Chandra Chakravarti, Brah- 100 
| min; age 41 years. 
188 |‘ Tripura Hitaishi’’ (N) ... | Comilla -e. | Weekly e«. | Afazuddin Ahmad __ ... oes 600 
189 | “* Uchchasa’”’ (P) Calcutta Monthly _ ... | Bhabataran Basu, Hindu, Kayastha ; 150 
age 34 years. 
190 | ‘* Udbodhana” (P) oe Oe: 8 Do. .-. | Swami Saradananda ... ove 1.500 
191 | ‘‘ United Trade Gazette” (P)|- Do. mes Do. es | Narayan Krishna Goswami, Brah- 3,000 to 
} min; age 29 years. 10,000 
192 | “ Upasana”’ (P) Murshidabad ...| Do. «| Radha Kamal Mukherji, Hindu, [ 100 
Brahmin ; age 27 years. 
193 | “‘ Utsav” (P) ... .. | Calcutta oe: Ramdayal Majumdar, M.a., and 1,000 
others. | 
194 | “ Vartavaha” (nN) Ranaghat Weekly ». | Girija Nath Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 415 
| min ; age 45 years. 
195 | “* Vasudha” (P) Calcutta ... | Monthly Banku Behari Dhar, Baidya oes 500 
196 |“ Vijaya” (P) ... Do. oi: Manoranjan Guha Thakurta, Hindu, 700 
Kayastha ; age 53 years. 
197 | * Viswadut” (N) .| Howrah .| Weekly ... | Nogendra Nath Pal Chowdhury, 2,000 
Hindu, Kayastha ; age 38 years. 
198 | “ Viswavarta ” (N) Dacca Do. ... | Abinash Chandra Gupta, Vaidya ; 1,000 
age 38 years. 
199 |“ Yamuna” (P) Calcutta ... | Monthly ... | Phanindra Nath Pal, B.a., Kayastha ; 900 
age 32 years. 
200 | ‘* Yogi Sakha’”’ (P) Do. me Do. Adhar Chandra Nath, Yogi ; age 51 750 
years. | 
201 |“ Yubak” (P) ... Santipur Do. Yogananda Pramanick, Brahmo ; 300 
age.40 years. : 
English- Bengali. 
202 |‘‘ Ananda Mohan College | Mymensingh Monthly — ... | Kumud Bandhu Chakravarti, Hindu, 300 
| Magazine.” (P). . Brahmin. 
93 i“ Bangavasi College Magazine”| Calcutta i Do. .. |G. C. ‘Basu; Hindu Kayastha ; 600 
(P). age 49 years. 
214 | “*Commercial Advertiser ” (IN) Do. .. | Weekly ..| Radha Kissen Mukherji, Hindu, 250 
| Brahmin ; age 50 years. 
| : 


* Suspended 
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. | English-Besgali—concluded. a 
205 | “Dacca College Magazine’’ | Dacca a ee | Quarterly ...{ Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, and Bidhu- 600 
(P). . bhushan Goswami, Hindu, Brahmin. 
206 |. Dacoa Gazette * (N) Do. ooo | Weekly oes | Satya Bhusan . Dutt Roy, Baidya ; ' 500 
age 48 years. | 
207 | ‘‘ Dacca Review” (P) ooo | Do. «| Monthly  ...{ Satyendra Nath Bhadra and Bidhu- 800 
bhushan Goswami. | 
208 |“ Fraternity’ «+. eee | Calcutta | Quarterly ...| Revd. W. E. S. Holland ove 200 
209 |“ Jagannath College Maga-| Do. «- | Monthly __... | Rai Lalit Mohan Chatterji Bahadur, | 900 
zine’’ (P). Brahmo. 
210 | “* Rajshahi College Magazine ” | Dacca ove | Quarterly =... Board of Professors, &vjshahi 300 
(P). | College. 
211 | & Rangpur Dikpra- | Rangpur ee | Weekly eee | Dinesh Ch, Chaudhuri cee 300 
kash * (N). 
212 | “Sanjaya” (IN) eos | Faridpur ee | Do. e+ | Rama Nath Ghosh, Hindu, Kayas- 500 
tha; age about 41 years. 
213 | “ Scottish Churches College Calcutta -- | Five issues in|} Revd. J Watt, M.A., and 8. C. Ray 1.200 
Magazine - (P). » the year, ’ | 
214 | “ Tippera Guide ” (N) eee | Comilla eee | Weekly ee | Rajani Kanta Gupta, Hindu, Vaidya ; > 500 
| age 49 years. 
Garo. 
215 6 Achikni Ribeng %y (P) eee Calcutta eee Monthly eee E, G. Phillips eee eee 550 
216 | “ Phring Phring” (P) eee | Do. ove Do. eee | D. McDonald ‘sé =e 400 
«Hindi. 
| : | 
217 | * Bharat Mitra” (N)... | Calcutta | Weekly ee | Babu Ambika Prasad Baghai, Hindu, 3.000 
: : Brahmin ; age 40 years. 
218 | * Bir Bharat "(N)° ...| Do. eee | Do. «ee | Pandit Ramananda Dobey, Hindu, 1,500 
Brahmin ; age 32 y-ars. 
219 | © Caicutta Samachar”) Do. a --»| Amrita Lal Chakravarti; Hindu, 2,000 
(N) :; ae Brahmin ; age about 60 years. 
220 | “Chota Nagpur Dut Patrika ” | Ranchi e- | Monthly ... | Revd. E. H. Whitley, Christian ... 450 
(P). ) 
221 | * Dainik Bharat | Calcutta eee | Daily --e | Babu Ram Parad Kar, Hindu, 2,500 
| Mitra ” (N). Kshatriya ; age 33 years. . 
222 |‘‘Daragar Daptar” (P) «| Do. «| Monthly ..«{ Ram Lal Burman, Hindu, Ksha- 800 
. triya ; age 29 years. 
223 | *§ Hind!l Vangavasi’’(N)| Do. ee | Weekly «ee | Harikissan Joahar, Hindu, Ksha- 5,500 
triya ; age 39 years. 
224 |** Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskar” | Do. --- | Monthly  .../ Padmaraj Jaina, Hindu, Jain; age | sisi 
(P). about 40 years. 
225 | ‘“‘ Manoranjan ” (P) eee | Do. ove Do. eee | Ishwari Prasad Sharma, Hindu, 500 
Brahmin ; age 52 years. 
226 | ** Marwari” (N) —t ok ee | Weekly .- | Iswar Prasad Sharma, Hindu, 300 
Brahmin ; age 44 years. 
227 | * Ratnakar ” (P) eee | Do. eee | Monthly §...| Hari Kissen Joahar, Hindu, Ksha- 1,000 
| triya ; age 38 years. 
228 | “Swastha Samachar” (P) ...{ Do. eco | “DO. -«»| Dr. Kartic Chandra Bose, Hindu, 450 
Kayastha ; age 45 years. 
: | ® Suspended, 
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Ne:| Name of pablication. | Where publishéed.| Edition.) Name, caste and age of Bilitor, |. Circulation, 
Parvatiya. | 
age 62 years. 
Persian. — 
230 | *Hablul Matin’ (N) ... | Calcutta ove | Weekly .e«s | Saiyid Jelaluddin, Muhammadan ; 1,500 
a age 70 years. 
| 
‘ Poly-lingual. | 
231 | ‘Printers’ Provider" (P) ... Calcutta se | Monthly =... | 8. T. Jones oce ove 500 
‘ | oe 
Sanskrit. 
232 | “ Vidyodaya " (P) ove | Caleutta ee | Monthly .«| Bhaba Bibhuti Bidyabhushan, «.a.,; | 500 
| Hindu, Brahmin ; age 33 years. 
e Bengali-Sanskrit. | & cay 
233 | ‘* Aryya Prabha ”’ (P) w» | Chittagong ...| Monthly ...|Kunja Behari Tarkasiddhanta, 500 
Brahmin. | 
234 |“ Hindu Patrika”(P) «| Jessore ot De ..» | Rai Yadu Nath Mazumdar Bahadur, | 940 
Barujibi ; age 61 years. 
7 “- ". ’ ete & eo: ° ~ ‘ ‘ ; : 
235 |“ Sri Vaishnava Sevika"” (P) | Calcutta sco | Da. .- | Hari Mohan Das Thakur... see | 400 
Urdu. } 
236 | “ Anwar-ul-Akhbar ” we | Calcutta eee | Daily oes coecee conned 
237 | ‘*‘ Negare Bazm ”’ (P) ee | Do. eee | Monthly ...| Muhammad Sayed Hossan Askari, 400 
M.A.; age 27 years, and another. : 
238 | ‘‘ Refaqut’ (N)® ove Do. wee | Daily ...| Munshi Muhammad Nazimuddin | 700 
Ahmed, Muhammadén; age 42 . 
years. 
239 
* Resalat ’’ (N) oo Do. wet: oe eee | Maulvi Golam Hassain, Muhammad- 1,000 
| an ; age about 31 years. 
240 | “ Resalut ” (P).., ove Do. -.| Monthly i.. | Maulvi Golam Hossain, Muhan- | 400 
| madan ; age about 30 years. 
241 |} “Safir” (N)  ... eee | ~=6=>-.: dD. eee | Daily eee | Hakim Ali Hussain Safir act 1,000 
242 |“ Tandrsut ” (P) oe Do. e.| Monthly | Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, Hinds, | 250 
Kayastha ; age 45 years. 
243 |‘ Tirmezee’’ (IN)*® woe Do. eee | Daily ee | Saiyid Ali Asgar Termzel, Muham- 200 
madan; age about 25 years. 
Uriya. | 
244 | “ Utkal Varta ’’... eee | Calcutta oo. | Weekly eo. | Mani Lal Moharana, Karmakar by 200 
caste ; age about 50 years. 
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Addvtions to and alterations tn the list of Indian newspapers as it stood on Ist April 1915. 


No. Name of publication. | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation. 
. | | 
1 | Pratijna a“ ..- | Kalighat .-. | Weekly ee | soccice season 
2 | Marmabani ose ... | Calcutta vee Do. one eonees enone 
i “ 
1 ‘ 
| | 
*. 
, | 6 
; 
A 
. 
| | | 
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| | 
| | 
| | : 
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I.—Fore1en POLITICs. 


THE Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 30th Buen, “Santa. 
writing about the new Persian Cabinet, says that, —* 
as it had expected, Agha Mustawfiul-Mamalek, “*"””” 
who is loved by the people and trusted by the (Persian) Government, has 
formed the Cabinet under his premiership and has also assumed the oftice of 
Home Minister. , 
_ It remarks that it is not only foreign influences that hinder the activi- 
ties of the Persian Cabinets. It is rather the combined effect of the internal 
differences, the partial impotency of the Government, the instability of finan- 
cial and military conditions and the intrigues of foreigners that render every 
Cabinet powerless and make its efforts fruitless. | 
It seems that the neighbours of Persia are not quite pleased at the 
appointment of Agha Mustawiiul-Mamalek as Prime Minister. Their dis- 
pleasure is proved by the recent events at Bushire. 
{ft appears that the chief cause of internal disturbances in Persia is the 
powerlessness of the Government, due to the unsound financial condition of 
the country: which is only the result oi the apathy of Persila’s neighbours. 
The paper next criticises the appointment of Wasuqud-Dowla as Finance _, 
Minister and wonders how the new incumbent can improve the financial situa- 
tion. It says that, according to a certain critic, had a Russian been appoint- 
ed instead of Wasuqud-Dowla as Finance Minister, it would have been better 
fo. Persia. So long as a system of punishment and reward is not established, 
there is no hupe of suitable mea being appointed and no likelihood that any 
one will serve his country properly. | 
The paper alleges that Wasqud-Dowla is most traitorous and devoid of 
all senss of honesty and uprightness, and wonders how Agha Mustawfiul- 
Mainalek,’who is well intormed, could agree to the inclusion of such a man in 
the Cabinet at such a critical time. The paper remarks: “ Wasuaud-Dowla 
and the ministry of finance and telegraphs!!! Can it be conceived that 
Wasuqud-Dowla can take steps for the real improvement of Persia?” 
Wasuqud-Vowla would divulge everything that passed in any secret sitting 
of the Cabinet to the Consulates before the Ministers reached their homes. — 
The presence of Wasugud-Dowla in the Cabinet has caused general dis- 
appointinent. 
During six hundred years of Persian sovereignty there has not been a 
period more inglorious than that when Wasuqud-Dowla was Foreign Minister. 
It is regrettable that the noble Persian race has lost all sense of honour, 
patriotism, honesty and revenge; otherwise a man like Wasuqud-Dowla would 
not have been raised to the position of a Minister. | 
The paper continues: ‘“ Where are the heirs of Seqatul-Islam, who might 
avenge themselves upon Wasuqud-Dowla? If Mustawfiul-Mamalek has 
included Wasuqud-Dcwla among the Ministers of his own accord, his wisdom, 
discretion and political sense should be deplored.” He 
The paper concludes with the remark that since the deposition of 
.Muhammad Ali its policy had been to praise and support all the Persian 
Cabinets, but it cannot be expected to do so in the case of the present Cabinet 
while Wasuqud-Dowla is in it. It fears lest the good name of Mustawfiul- 
Mamalek should be tarnished on account of Wasuqud-Dowla. 
2. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 7th September is very ?"Yivaas™7 
glad that a section of Canadian. Colonists have — spt. 7tn, 1915, 
come to understand, as appears from a newly 
published paper entitled Canada and India, that India has a place in the 
Empire which is not to be despised. The object of the paper is to amicably 
settle the rate of Indian labour in Canada. The idea is that this rate should 
not be lower than the rate charged by the Canadian labourers. This is good; 
but there is another side to this question. If both the rates be equal, how 
will it be possible for Indians to compete with Canadians ? 
_ The question of the standard of living presents a more serious difficulty. 
India is a poor country; unless it becomes rich the standard of living 
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cannot be raised. But a country cannot become rich unless it gets self- 
government. Therefore the Colonies ought to exert their influence to secure 
for India a form of colonial self-government. If one of the members of 
the Empire is poor, there cannct be real co-cperation and co-ordination, and 
consequently the Empire cannct be preperly consolidated. We are willing to 
raise our standard cf living, but then the sympathy and co-operation. of | 
other members of the Empire is imperatively necessary. The paper 1s 
pleased at this altered attitude of the colony and thinks, along with its 
Canadian contemporary, that after the war “ Indians should again try to 
get higher posts in the army, to secure their proper place in the administra- 
tive machinery of the Empire, and also agitate for the repeal of the Arms 


Act and to have their right to enlist as volunteers.” The task is difficult, 


but cur determination is firm. How can the Empire, which is vcluntarily 
making great sacrifice for the sake of Belgium, continue to accord such treat- 
ment to Indians ? 


II.—HomeE ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


3. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 3rd September publishes a contradic- 
| - tion of the allegations made in a recent issue of 
Pcs ego eae inne- that paper against one Kedarnath Sen, of Gupti- 
para. (Vide Report on Indian Papers for the 

week ending the 4th September, 1915, paragraph 16.) | | 

4. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 6th September writes that 
recently while a gentleman was passing along 
| Machua Bazar Street at 7 p.m. he was robbed of 
his watch and chain and bag by some ruffians. Incidents like this are most 
discreditable to the police. What action are our foppish Inspectors taking 
on these things ? — 

5. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 29th August writes that one 
Ram Chandra Mazumdar, a political suspect, was 
recently arrested in his house in Nyayaratna Lane, | 
and subsequently discharged by the Commissioner of Police; but, according to 
the Bengalee, he has not as yet returned home. | 

6. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 3lst August draws the attention of 
; Government to the story published in the States- 
man, attributing a connection between the arrest. 
of Indra Chandra Nandi at Howrah and the 
Agarpara murder. It is simply criminal to publish such stories when the 
Agarpara murder is under police enquiry. Lord Carmichael is asked to teach 
the Statesman a lesson in this connection. | 

7. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 7th September thinks that 

Deportation of Makhan Lal Sen. Overnment should publish the reasons of Babu 

Makhan Lal Sen’s deportation, with a view to con- 

tradict the rumour that he was deported on account of the displeasure of the 

police in connection with the lead taken by him in the Burdwan flood relief 
movement. 

8. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 3rd September writes that 
recently punitive police forces have been quartered 
in the Thaug, Multan and Muzaffargarh districts 
in the Punjab, at a cost of Rs. 60,000 per annum. Some people are saying 
that as the offences for which this punitive police have been quartered have 
been committed by Moslems, it is they who should pay the extra cost and not 
the Hindus. We cannot believe that Government would act in such a partial 
manner. | | 

9. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 4th September refers to Sir James 
| _- Meston’s recent decisicn to withdraw the demand 

for security from the Abhyudaya, and remarks 
that Sir James’ forbearance is worthy of his high position and deserves. all 
praise. Unhappily generosity like this is getting very rare among officials. 


Highway robbery in Calcutta. © 


The case of a political suspect. 
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10. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 6th September writes that 
eis thé, thie though the Press Act gives very little liberty to 
| : newspapers, our Civilians are so very liberal- 
minded and conscious of the benefit of a press, that they do not enforce it 
stringently; but the way in which the Hamdard is being treated, has caused, 
us intense surprise. (Government cannot wish for its extinction, and yet a 


_ Censor has been appointed for it who boasts that he never read a newspaper. 


He has made it a rule to reject all matter intended for publication save 
Reuter’s telegrams, including even matter quoted from English newspapers 
and strictly literary, social or historical articles. If this course is persisted 


in, the paper will soon die an untimely death. 


‘11. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 7th September publishes 
an article under the marginally-noted heading, in 
which it takes the Statesman to task for its allega- 
tion that the Marwari community has sent their gold to the Germans. The 


“A serious allegation.” 


| eg requests Government to demand an explanation from the Statesman 


or this allegation. 
12. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 4th September quotes from the 
“ Dificulty about a salute.” . angpur Dikprakas a complaint, to the effect that 
x _on the 27th July last, while the wife of Mr. Reily, 
Superintendent of Police (who came to public notice in the well-known Pennell 
case) was driving along a public road, she came across a clerk who did not 
salaam her, and tbreatened to report him to the Collector for incivility. 
Will Lord Carmichael ascertain if this story is true? Cannot something be 


done to cure these Sahebs and their wives of their fondness for salaams? 


13. Referring to the case.in which one Golam Maula was charged with 
having murdered a prostitute named Kshiroda 
“ A murder case.” near the Noakhali police-station but was subse- 
quently acquitted by the Sessions Judge, the 
Noakhali Sammilani (Noakhali) of the 30th August. remarks :— | 
If Golam was innocent of the murder, why was he sent up? An innocent 
man might have been hanged on the evidence concocted by the police. The 
evidence produced by the police clearly shows that they took great pains to 
make out a case. The police had ample evidence in their possession to prove 


' that the shoe which the murderer (if Kshiroda had at all beeen murdered) had 


left behind belonged to one Upendra Dhar, who had been missing ever since 

the commission of the murder. Why then did the police try hard to fasten the 
murder on another person ? | 

14. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 7th September writes that Lord 

e oe Carmichael recently spoke very frankly and truly 

The Governor's speech about ahout the Bengal Police ‘at Sardah. His 


h: li Ps - . : 
oo Excellency in effect said what the Indian papers 
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have long been saying. There can never be full and free co-operation between — 


the police and the public till the former learn to regard themselves as servants. 
of the latter. Lord Carmichael has admitted that Sir Andrew Fraser’s Police 
Commission have not yet succeeded in thoroughly reforming the police. His 


_ Excellency’s advice to the police to establish good relations with the public 


is nothing new, but, coming from his lips, will now command an attention 
which the Indian newspapers so far could not secure for it. If the police can 
imbibe anything of his Lordship’s sympathy for the Bengali people, we can 
confidently say that ere long confidence between them and the public will be 
thoroughly established. pees ° 

15. Commenting on Sir Charles Bayley’s speech in the Hazaribagh 
Training School on the duties of the police, the 
| Daintk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 3rd 
September says that the rulers cannot pay too much attention. to the question 
of police reform. The people have to come in constant contact with the 
police and look up to them for the protection of their lives and property. 


Police reform. 


DAINIK BHaRAT’ 
MIiTRA, 


Sept. 3rd. 1916 


Illiterate people look upon the police as the Government, so if the police © 


are rude or overbearing, it is Government which is blamed. by them. The 


police should, therefore, be better behaved here than. even in England and 


other European countries. It is, therefore, a matter of regret that. Govern- 


ment should get angry with newspapers, when they point out the short- — 


- comings. of the police. The papers really have no intention to injure the 
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police officers, for they are mostly Indians, but what they try to do is simply 
to save the good name of Government. The paper is glad that Government: 
now realises the necessity of police reform. The reform should begin from 
the constables who, though nonentities, are extremely haughty. All police 
officers should be made to know that it is the people who pay them and that 
the people ‘are, therefore, entitled to their respect. To prevent corruption, 
Government ought to compare the pecuniary conditions of police officers 
before their appointment to service and after 5 to 10 years’ service. Govern- 
ment also ought to enquire how constables drawing such a small.salary are 
able to send home Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per month. A feeling of self-respect ought 
to be engendered among police officers, and with this object in view, the 
pay of constables and Sub-Inspectors should be increased to keep them from 
temptation. Sub-Inspectors get less than European Sergeants. The 
former should begin at Rs. 75, and arrangements should be made so that com- 
petent men among them may rise to be Superintendents. Unless they have 
prospects of promotion, they cannot be expected to properly do their 

uties, 


(b)\—Working of the Courts. 


16. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 4th September refers to. the 
sentence of a fine of Rs. 300 passed by the Sessions 
PPh ye prorat he men on Judge of Bankura on Rampada Mukherjee, 
President Panchayat of Circle No. 16, Patrasayar, 
in Bankura, for having shot to death a man and wounded another. 
Government should call for the papers of the case and move for an enhance- 
ment of the sentence. : | 
17. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 4th September refers to a recent 
order by the Subdivisional Magistrate of Dina- 
pore, to the effect that cases in which the parties 
concerned engage pleaders from Bankipur would be forthwith dismissed 
by him. Capricious orders like this create a scandal and bring even Gov- 
ernment into disgrace. 2 ce 
18. Writing on the same subject, the Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of 
. the 6th September writes that it cannot imagine. 
aan Suegation against the Sub- that a Subdivisional Officer could possibly have 
ivisiona cer of Dinapore. : ; : a" 
i. penned a curious order like this. Such caprici- 
ousness should not be tolerated in any officer and the Subdivisional Officer 
of Dinapore should be cured of it promptly. | 
19. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 3rd September remarks 
: _ that the whole of Bengal is really sorry at the 
Jontiment (OF Sir Lawrence retirement of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, His 
: services to the country were of great value during 
the political unrest and his sense of justice won him the respect and gratitude 
of the people. : 
20. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 4th September also 
Ibid speaks in high terms of Sir Lawrence Jenkins’s 
; sensé of justice, which could not be influenced by 
the executive or by the comments of the Anglo-Indian community. He was 
in sympathy with the people of the country and could not be swayed from the 
path of duty. He gave much relief to the people of Bengal in times of unrest 
when the police used to make unnecessary arrests. His retirement is really a 
loss to Bengal, nay, even to India. ee a 
21. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 4th September, in bidding the 
Thig Chief Justice farewell, remarks that the public 
are well aware how ably Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
discharged his judicial duties and how much he contributed to restoring peace 
to distracted Bengal by fearlessly meting out justice in the political cases — 
which came up before him for trial. He was verily an ornament of the judi- 
ciary, and all Bengal feels his departure to-day as a parting with one’s own 
kith and kin. May he enjoy health and happiness for the rest of his days } 


a 
* A curious order.” 
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-- 92. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 6th September writes that — co 
Retirement of Sir Lawrence Sir Lawrence Jenkins has been fearless and ©" 
Jenkins. | _ impartial as a judge and amiable, courteous and 
sympathetic towards Indians as a citizen. Few high officials in India are 
regretted at the time of their departure as he has been, for few possess the 
virtues he possesses. Our country would indeed wear a different aspect if all 
our high officials were like Sir Lawrence Jenkins. _—_. pa a 
Bengal was in the throes of anarchical outrages, due to Lord Curzon’s 
foolish scheme of partitioning the province, when Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
became Chief Justice. Bomb and pistol outrages had greatly alarmed Govern- 
ment, which had introduced repressive measures in consequence. There were 
many conspiracy and gang cases before the courts and numerous houses were 
-searched. In fact there was universal unrest. Sir Lawrence had to try many 
of the prosecutions arising out of these crimes; and 5 te: strict and impartial 
administration of the law he won for himself and the High Court the unstinted 
praise of the public. Indeed, he was at this time the very incarnation of 
— and righteousness in the eyes of the Indians. Thanks to Lords — 
Hardinge and Carmichael, all that unrest has now disappeared. Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins considerably contributed to bring about that happy state of 
things. Anglo-Indian opinion has often been hostile to Sir Lawrence because 
of his rigid adherence to justice, apparently expecting that he would twist 
the law to help the executive, but the principle of British jurisprudence is 
that it is better that a hundred guilty men should go scot-free rather than that 
one innocent man should suffer. Sir Lawrence acted on this principle con- 
- sistently. The public here will cherish his memory for long. His benevolence, 
sympathy, amiability and greatness of soul will never be forgotten by — 
He was a prince among men. May God give him health and happiness! - 
23. The Nayok (Calcutta) of the 6th September has the following :— Bagel 
pie That noble-minded man Sir Lawrence - "° — 
Jenkins is going to leave Calcutta for his 
own country on Friday next (sic). He has shown unprecedented ability 
and has earned great fame as Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court. Nor 
were his merits confined only to the judicial line. He was an impartial judge 
and in the matter of courtesy was equal to the oriental races. Not only did he 
thoroughly overhaul the judicial Department, but in executive matters also, 
it may be said without exaggeration, he earned a reputation even greater 
than that of Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis or Lord Canning. Bengal 
was in the throes of an anarchist movement when he came to the province as fhe 
head of its High Court. A section of the population had gone mad over the 
swadeshi agitation and had lost all faith in the British administration, and a 
large number of people had begun to doubt the impartiality of British justice. 
Besides, the Executive had been trying to repress political unrest and outrages 
by twisting the law and giving the police a free hand. In fact, Bengal was 
then passing through very-troublous times. The results of the political cases 
tried by the High Court during Sir Lawrence’s time may not have pleased 
Government, but have done them (the Government) immense good, though we 
do not know how far this benefit has been appreciated. _We must say that Sir 
Lawrence has done more to strengthen the foundation of British rule in India 
than Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis or Lord Canning. In the days when 
Warren Hastings and Lord Cornwallis governed India, Indians had not been 
able to know the English intimately, nor had they had any opportunity to 
examine the virtues and failings of that nation. Still wavering between trust 
and distrust Indians had become devoted to their rulers, inspired by great 
hopes. Gradually they appraised the English at their true worth, at least they 
thought that they had done so, and became charmed with their many virtues. 
This affectionate regard was deepened by the upheaval which tock place in 
Lord Canning’s time. When Sir Lawrence Jenkins came to Bengal as: its 
_ Chief Justice, the course of this love had not been running smoothly and the 
situation was not much unlike that of two pieces of glass, which had been 
solderedt ogether, about to separate or separated already. There was plenty 
of reason for Indians to have-their faith in English rule and English justice 
shaken. It was at this critical moment that Sir Lawrence appeared on the 
scene and by restoring the Indian’s faith in British justice, soldered the broken 
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ieces of glass together again. We should think that if Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
had some influence in the Executive Department and if that Department had 
sought to benefit by his able advice, the British Government would have suc- 
ceeded in sending through the country a ag Rey of loyalty equal only‘to 
the wave of love which Chaitanya sent through Bengal in the old days, and that. 
the few sparks of unrest oe a | still exist would have been extinguished. _ 
We may boldly and without fear of contradiction say, that before Sir 
Lawrence came to Bengal as the Chief Justice of the High Court there used 
to be in that tribunal,—supposed to be the repository of impartial justice,— 
many instances of justice being meted out according to colour and creed, of the 
abilities of lawyers being gauged on the standard of colour, and of Civilian 
judges flouting the law. All that has been greatly changed and our public do 
not now always think that they will not get impartial justice from Civilian 
Judges. This happy change is mainly due to Sir Lawrence Jenkins. Petty 
judges in the Mufassal got very few opportunities for violating the law durin 
ir Lawrence’s time. Whatever Sir Lawrence did he did in a genial way an 
not roughly or rudely. He even used to express his displeasure with a smile; 
and his urbanity did much to bring many a person, who had gone astray back 
into the right path. Many a well-known estate, such as the Sovabazar Estate, 
Chhatu Babu’s Estate, the Bhukailas Estate, the Serampur Estate, the estate 
of the Des of Entally, has foundered like a torpedoed ship in the great ocean 
of the Calcutta High Court, but the way in which Sir Lawrence saved the 
Kalutola Seal Estate has earned him the gratitude of entire Bengal. We 
cannot conclude this article without a reference to Lady Jenkins, who is like 
the goddess Annapurna. It is well known to our readers that she has done 
much to do away with colour prejudice in this country. We have discussed 
her ‘noble virtues several times already, so we will only say tliat she is the 
worthy wife of a worthy man. 


24. The Basumati (Calcutta) of the 4th September, referring to Sir - 


Retirement of Sir Lawrence Lawrence Jenkins’s approaching retirement, 
Jenkins. remarks that His Lordship became Chief Justice 
at a critical stage of the country’s history. The public are grateful to him 
for the success with which he has maintained the prestige of the High Court. 
In the Barra dacoity and other political cases he displayed an impartiality 
which has shed a lustre on British courts of justice. Nevertheless we regret 


to say that Sir Lawrence’s sociability, while it endeared him to Bengalis, 


was a defect in a judicial officer. All Chief Justices till Sir C. Petheram’s 
days kept rigidly aloof from society, lest social ties should be formed which 
would interfere with the impartial discharge of their judicial duties. When 
Sir F. Maclean once became a guest of the Lieutenant-Governor at Darjeeling, 
when the Barrackpur murder case was pending, people naturally made a 
great outcry. The judiciary should in fact keep strictly aloof from the execu- 
tive, but Sir Lawrence has been an intimate friend of Lord Carmichael and 
the latter has been repeatedly a guest of the former. 

Sir Lawrence, by his impartial justice, has benefited both the Indian 
and the European communities. A memorial should, therefore, be jointly 
presented tohim. We demur to the idea that judges should be honoured wit 
a bust or other memorial whenever they happen to be popular. 


(c)—J atls. 


25. Weare sorry to hear, writes the Noakhali Sammilani (Calcutta) of 
oe the 30th August, that the Musalman prisoners in 
“A grievance of the Musalman +he Noakhali Jail are not allowed to say their 

prisoners in the Noakhali Jail. ; ‘ peal 

nama) (prayers) and that a convict found saying 
them is severely punished by the jail authorities. These prayers do not take 
more than 5 minutes each time, so that the work of the jail cannot suffer much 
on account of them. If, however, it is against the Jail Code to have such 


prayers, the Musalman members of the Legislative Council ought to move the. 


matter in the Council. The attention of Government, the District Magis- 
trate and the Musalman Civil Surgeon of the district is drawn to the matter. 


- © 
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(d)\—Education. 


26, The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 29th August, referring to 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherji the recent debate in the University about the 
. publication of a detailed statement of its disburse- 

ments, remarks :— 
Alas for Sir Ashutosh. Alas for his ambitions Have Government 
already been informed of the way in which he vented his spleen against them ? 
27. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 31st August has the follow- 


“The accounts of the Calcutta 


University. Whenever anybody tries to conceal anything 


he lays himself open to suspicion. Why are the 
authorities of the Calcutta University so unwilling to publish the accounts of 
_ that institution? We can see nothing wrong in the resolution moved in this 
connection by Mr. Archbold and supported by Dr. S. P. Sarvadhikari on 
Saturday last. There was nothing in what Mr. Archbold said that was not 
to the point, and yet his resolution was opposed and that by no other person 
than Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherji. The affair has divided the Senate into 
two parties, the white party and the black party, though, of course, there are 
on each side one or two men who ought to have been on the other side. For 
instance, Dr. Suresh Prasad Sarvadhikari is one of Mr. Archbold’s party 
while Mr. Sudmenson belongs to Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherji’s party. We 
must support Mr. Archbold. Since the University is now under a cloud and 
since Dr. Suresh Prasad Sarvadhikari cited an instance of some scandal in 
an open meeting, any attempt at concealment will only make the disgrace of 
the University all the deeper. It is high time that the affairs of the Univer- 
sity were carefully criticised and we shall do so in a future issue. 
28. Referring to the visit of the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
im ia a a University to Simla, the Dainik Basumati 
Cninattn, Siudeniiiie ah Medes (Calcutta) of the 31st August is of opinion that 
considering that the post is an honorary one, Gov- 
ernment ought to compensate the Hon’ble Dr. Devaprasad Sarvadhikari for 
the professional loss which this visit will cause him. The paper also remarks 
= the Vice-Chancellor’s visits to Simla have become rather frequent of 
ate. 


29. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 4th September has the following :— 

The English authorities of the Calcutta 
University are greatly incensed at the large 
number of passes in the University, and they are moving resolution after 
resolution for cooling their anger. The number of passes in the Univer- 
sity is said to be as large as that of the stars in the sky, or that of the particles 
of dust in the roads, or that of the ponds in a village, or that of the bugs in 
chairs and couches. Indeed, it has become imperative that some patent 
medicine should be discovered for curing the malady, and if any one can 
place in the market a specific for the disease he is sure to receive a title even 
if he cannot become rich. If the Bengali youth excels in anything it is in 
passing examinations, however stiff those examinations may be. There are 
many boys who care nothing for text-books, but get as many as three “ keys ” 
by heart. . We have seen boys who do not understand a word of conics, but 
have all the propositions by heart. Even if “ extra”’’ propositions are set 
in the question paper, these boys can answer them all, for they have got the 
solutions of all likely “ extra ” problems by heart. The examiners may ask 
them to write essays; but even then they cannot be beaten, for many of them 
cram as many as fifty model essays. We know of young men who have got 
by heart the whole of their text-books on Logic and Physics, and we know of 
M. A.’s who have crammed Bernoulli’s “ Mnemonics.” Numbers of youths 
successfully answer questions about the criticism of Milton’s works, though 
quite ignorant of the works themselves. Our land is the land of Jagannath 
Tarkapanchanan who, though absolutely ignorant of the English language, 
correctly reproduced from memory the conversation which two Englishmen 
had in his hearing. Every examiner of the University has his own peculiar 
style of questions; and this our boys fully know. When Taraprasanna Babu 
used to set papers in the Medical College examinations, he invariably asked 


aN very difficult problem.” 
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a question about hydrofluoric acid. Questions about “screw” were 
favourites with the late Mr. Gilliland. Tawney, Brown, Percival, Hara- 
prasad, Krishnakamal, Rajendra, Brajendra and Ashutosh have @ach his 
pet style of questions; and as soon as any of these gentlemen are appointed 
as an examiner, our boys can guess what kind of questions they are to expect. 
What then is to be done? So long as there are examinations, so long will 
education continue to be a farce. This is also the opinion of Western educa- 
tionists, of Balfour, Haldane, Morley and Fisher. On one occasion more 
than a hundred members of Parliament moved for the abolition of examina- 
tions and a thorough change of the current system of education, which, they 
said, was only producing men with shallow knowledge. Why then bother so 
much about the large number of passes in our University ?It is not every youth | 
that receives education in order to be a great man, though a few of them attain 
to fame and greatness. One never hears of every student of the Oxford or the © 
Cambridge University becoming a savant. In fact ,real learning has nothing 
to do with the passing of examinations. A learned man, like Clifford, once 
said. “ I lack the examination faculty.” The author of the ‘ Hitopodesa ” 
says that devotion to the Sastras is a sign of greatness. But then it would 
be idle to hope that every student would be a great man. They will sit at 
examinations and pass in order to earn their livelihood. Why then get 
shocked at the large number of passes? But if you must reduce this number, 
then follow the example of the London University, which may lead to some 
good. We understand from a certain English paper that all the B.A. candi- 
dates of that University who are going to the front are to be vested with 
the B.A. degree without having to appear at any examination. .Cannot you 
make a rule under which Matriculation and B.A. candidates here will receive 
« similar reward for the performance of some difficult task like going to the 
front? We doubt whether that would be of any avail as regards reducing 
the number of passes, for our boys have now become very-bold and are eagerly 
joining the Ambulance Corps. Indeed, we should think that preventing 
_ Bengali boys from passing examinations is quite as impossible as preventing 
the sun from rising. Sonat : | 
DAINIK Bas™MATI, 30. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 2nd September refers to the 
ee eee Dacca University. Carly prospect of the Dacca University scheme 
taking material shape, and writes that the people 
of Eastern Bengal did not ask for this University. In Bengal, with its land 
revenue permanently settled, all new expenditure should. be carefully avoided. 
The existing University of Calcutta cannot be adequately financed by Govern- 
ment, and yet two or three new Universities are about to be started at Patna, 
Dacca and Rangoon. The prospect is most alarming. In these days of war, 
one should not spend money on a project like the Dacca University, which 
nobody wants. 
. Cuanc MIME, 31. Weare informed, writes the Charu Mihir (Mymensingh) of the 31st 
igs Oe OR » August, that Messrs. Lyon, Hornell and Biss have 
engal Education Department. ; ; ; 
as cone to Simla for a conference on education in 
Bengal. Every one knows what line the Government’s educational policy is 
pursuing in these days. The transfer of the control.of high schools from the 
hands of the University to those of Government and the inauguration of the 
_ School Final Examination are in contemplation as parts of this policy. We 
are afraid that the Simla Conference will accord its sanction to these changes. 
Educationists in the country should beware. 


Reragaagoon 32. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 4th September writes that the Bihar 
peteucsisal er and Orissa Government have recently decided to 
anskrit education. : eg ‘ P 
oe appoint special Inspectors of Sanskrit Education 
on Rs. 125 each. Really qualified men cannot be got on such meagre salaries. 
More money should be spent by Government if it really wants to promote 
Sanskrit education. | | 
Baxsavasi, 33. «The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 4th September writes that the. 
£ept. , 1915. 


eee ee? classes for teaching Bengali in the Puri Zilla 
oe School have nee Fo ‘ie closed. The salary 
allowed to the Bengali teacher is Rs. 15, but no one is willing to accept that 
amount. Will not Government sanction a larger salary, so that the class may 
be reopened ? . ; 


killed by it should be buried or burned, instead of being left exposed ff 
to spread.the germs of the disease to other cows grazing in the vicinity? 
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34. The Moslem Hitaishi.(Calcutta) of the 3rd September writes that 

i High School it has recently received a petition, signed by 
sti Hindus and Moslems, relating to a conspiracy 

being engineered against the existence of the Jorarganj High School in Chitta- 
gong by the family of the Rai Bahadur of Mahajanhat, an influential local 
zamindar. The petition will be published in the next issue of this paper and 


it is to be hoped that the authorities will interfere in the interests of the 
school. : SNe : 


(e)—Local' Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


_ 85. Referring to the proposal to appoint a Deputy Superintendent in 
The work of the Veterinary the Veterinary Department, Government of 
Department, Government of Ben- rey om the Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 
gal. 4th September says :— 
We have been repeatedly speaking of the want of good bulls in Bengal for 
stud purposes. Official report says that while efforts are being made to teach 
eople the utility of keeping good bulls, requisitions from many District 
ards for the supply of those animals could not be met by the Veterinary 
Department. Government has so long been allowing the Brahmani bulls in 
the country to be caught and used by municipalities for their work; and it has, 
moreover, been held that it is no offence to kill such ‘bulls. Now Government 
— ae trying to buy good bulls for the needs of the country. A queer process 
indeed! ._ | 
Official report says that 15,000 cows died last year of pestilence. Of 
course, the actual mortality was much higher, because in the mufassal people 
seldom take care to send information of deaths of cows to the police. Ruinder- 
ay was mainly responsible for this mortality, but it is a preventible disease. 


he spread of the disease can be prevented by inoculating the healthy cows © 


with anti-rinderpest serum. In Calcutta and its suburbs 1,198 cows were thus 


inoculated, and only five of them died of the disease. Why then was not the 


same course adopted in the mufassal? Government seeks to defend itself on 
the plea that superstitious mufassal people do not allow their cows to be 
inoculated. But we know that even when people are eager to have their cows 
inoculated, they cannot secure the services of the Veterinary Surgeon in the 


employ of the District, Board for the purpose, and even if they can secure his 
services, he is found to be unprovided with the necessary serum. So long the 


serum used to be supplied gratis to the District Boards in Eastern Bengal, 
while the District Boards of Western Bengal had to buy it, but henceforward 
all the District Boards in Bengal will have to pay for it. Consequently, the 


supply in the hands of the Boards will be less than before. Again, how is it 


possible for a single Veterinary Surgeon to look.after the requirements of a 
whole district? Under the circumstances, it is hardly proper to blame the 
people. The whole system is faulty. Besides this, is there any arrangement 
to teach people to look upon rinderpest as a contagious disease so that cows 


Pa‘field 


Muchis also take the skins off these dead cows, and by sending them to different 
parts of the country, spread the disease far and wide. | 

36. The Darshak (Calcutta) of the 3rd September says that the present 

: ae law against adulteration of food-stuffs is unable 

. oe of adulteration of t+ check the evil. Men who adulterate articles of 

perks food and those who aid and abet them should be 

severely punished and their moveable and immoveable properties should be 


confiscated. 


_. Shop-keepers have a nice way of evading the law against adulteration. 
They hang up sign-boards on their shops, to the effect that adulterated articles 
are sold in them. With such sign-boards as a safeguard all. shops sell 
adulterated articles, so that people are obliged to buy from them. The law 
should be changed to prevent this open sale of adulterated food-stuffs. Why 
are the authorities indifferent to this matter? What do the Food Inspectors 


of the Municipality do? The attention of Government is earnestly drawn to 
the matter. | 


MOSLEM HITAISHI, 
Sept. Srd, 1916. 


DAINIK BASUMATI, 
Sept. 4th, 1915. 


DABSHAE; 
Sept. 8rd, 1925. 


Datni K CHANDRIKA, 
Aug. 29th, 1915. 


BANGAVASI, 
Sept. 4th, 1915. 


SANJIVANI, 


Sept. 2nd, 1915. 


DAINI€C OHANDRIKA, 
Sept. 3rd, 1916. 


BANGAVASI, 
Sept. 4th, 19/5. 


DAINIK BASUMATI, 
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37. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 29th August refers‘to the 
general prevalence of dysentery in Calcutta, and 
suggests that it is due to the adulterated food 
generally consumed by the townspeople and also to their drinking water re, | 
ae hed long contact with the zinc sheets of the tanks in which it is store 
at lLallan. | | , | 
38. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 4th September writes that malaria 
prevails over almost the whole of Bengal and 
| causes a large number of deaths. The latest official 
reports indicate that of every 1,000 patients attending the dispensaries, there 
are 247 malaria patients and this proportion | yy: instead of decreasing 
although the death-rate remains stationary. If it be considered that but a 
small portion of the entire population of the country attends public 
dispensaries, it will be seen that the proportion of malaria-stricken people in 
the country is still larger. Probably 999 out of every 1,000 villagers suffer 
from malaria. The people are utterly inert and helpless and cannot adopt 
the necessary remedial measures. Government have done something in that 
direction, but so far without much effect. Official Commissions have inquired 
into the matter repeatedly and at present the cutting down of jungles and the 
killing of mosquitoes seem to be occupying all their attention. They are also 
encouraging the free use of quinine, forgetful of the deadly injury which 
often results therefrom. Unhappily, however, not all the public dispensaries 
are stocked with sufficient quantities of quinine, according to the minimum 
standard laid down by Government. Of course the use of quinine is a mere 
palliative, but it is a pity that even palliatives are not provided in sufficiency. 
Malaria is ruining the entire future national life of the Bengalis and the 


Dysentery in Calcutta. 


-“ Malaria in Bengal.” 


necessary remedial measures should be adopted ny Government. _—. 
rd 


39. The Sanjivani, (Calcutta) of the 2nd September writes that 
Carmichael recently spoke at Tangail about his 
interest in the question of improving the rural 
water-supply and about the duty of landlords to help this work on. The 
neglect of District Boards and of the Sanitary Board and the obstructiveness 
of individual landlords are the obstacles which stand in the way of the excava- 


Water scarcity in Bengal. 


tion of new tanks or the re-excavation of old ones. Lord Carmichael Kriows 
this and if he determinedly sets to work to overcome these obstacles, he will 


be supported by public opinion. During his remaining 20 months’ tenure of 
office, he ought to solve the problem of rural water-supply and also of the 
improvement of the police. a ne | : 

40. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 3rd September writes :— 

More than one highly paid-architect has been 
brought out from England in connection with the 
building of the new city of Delhi, theugh as yet 
there is no knowing what it will look ike amidst the surrounding ruins. We 
hear now that a town-planning expert is also being imported from England to 
advise Government about the laying out of towns in the latest style in Bengal 
and the Punjab. We fail to see any justification for this extravagance, at. a 
time like the present, when the war in Europe as well as the famine in this 
country has brought great distress upon the Indians. Let the war be over and 
peace restored to the world, and then such things will look seemly. 


Town-p!anning expert for 
Bengal aud the Punjab. 


(g)—Railways and Communications including Canals and Irrigation. 


41. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 4th September refers to the manner 
in which Rakhal Das Chaudhuri, Pleader of Suri 
(Birbhum), was assaulted, and robbed while 
recently travelling by rail between Burdwan and Suri, and remarks that 
outrages like this are getting too frequent. What steps are being taken by the 
authorities to prevent their occurrence ! 

42. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 3lst August writes :— 

The holy Bhagirathi is fast silting up and 
the river which was brought down to the earth 
for the temporal and spiritual good of mankind, is drying up. With the 


‘“ A lamentable mishap.” 


“ Cleaning the Bhagirathi.” 
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drying up of the Bhagirathi are.also gradually disappearing many of’ its 
branches, and thereby doing no end of harm to the people of: West Bengal. 
True, dredging operations have begun, but Lord Carmichael’s. recent 
remarks: about the silting up of the Bhagirathi have filled our hearts with 
despair. If what His Excellency has said be true, the péople of West Bengal 
are doomed to destruction: Is then the-holy Ganges really to become divided 
into a number of narrow and shallow streams and thus bring utter. ruin upon 
West: Bengal? . Cannot science devise any means to thwart the evil? Is the 
source of this once mighty river steadily losing its supply of ice, which, by 
melting, have so long been feeding the Ganges with water? It is a well- 
known fact that rainfall is steadily diminishing in India owing to the clear- 


ing up-of forests for agricultural purposes. Though Government have 


prohibited:-the deforestation of the country, the mischief already done cannot 
be undone in a few years; and hence India is not receiving an adequate 
amount of rainfall. This may be the main reason for the drying up of the 
rivers of the country. Another apparent cause is the increase in the number 
of irrigation canals: which are by no means an unmixed blessing. The chok- 
ing up of the natural waterways of the country by railways also prevents 
rain water from flowing into the rivers. In the same way the cultiva- 
tion of areas lying close-to river banks. by destroying the banks, helps in the 
formation-of silt: in the river beds. : 
 -° 43: The Bangavasi epee = the 4th 2° pe writes — Lord 
cop eat. Bhooteeth;» Carmichael’s recent public references to the ques- 
eee. i a silting A of the mouth of the Bha 1- 
rathi fill: us with hope. If water can be kept flowing along the stream all the 
year round, trade will revive and the adjacent villages. will be. free from 
malaria and scarcity of drinking-water. | | 
44, Adverting to what Lord Carmichael recently said at Berhampur 
ae — _. about the re-excavation of the source of the 
athe ezeavation of the Bhagi'  Bhagirathi, the Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of 
eo : the 6th September writes that His Excellency’s 
words‘ are reassuring. If water can be kept flowing through the Bhagirathi 
¢hannel all the year round, malaria and water-scarcity will cease, trade will 
revive and the pry of the people of the neighbourhood turned into prosper- 
¥ty: Alas will such happy days ever come back? | 


(h)—General. 


45. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 3rd September says that the Gov- 
ernment of India has, with the object of relieving 
the pressure of work in the Caleutta High Court, 
proposed to invest some of the Judges of the 
Court: with: special powers for disposing of appeals. The. proposal should 
. be given effect. to only after careful consideration as to whether the new 
afrangement will not lead to miscarriage of justice. It is hoped that the 
Government of India will carefullly consider the matter and consult public 
opimion on it. The British Indian Association has already protested against 
the proposal in a letter to the Government of Bengal. 

46. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 3rd September writes that 
Moslems ought to be grateful to Government for 
the way in which they are facilitating journeys 
to the Hedjaz even during this war. They are «Boe wn ships at Bombay 
for this purpose and the fares charged are not exorbitant. Government 
ought to discourage Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co.’s attempt to insist on 
return-tickets being taken by all pilgrims. 

47. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 6th September says :— vee 
The Cattack Medical School, ... © b@kradhar Pattanaik, a poor. student of the 
Cuttack Medical School, secured a_ scholarship 
from the Khondpara Raj Estate, on condition that the Principal of the School 


“The High Court and the 
Government of Iadia.” 


The Hedjaz pilgrimage. 


gave him a certificate for it. He accordingly applied to the Principal for 


the necessary certificate. After this occurred the unfortunate incident in 
connection with a nurse, which led to the students of the school sending a 
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Medical Service. 
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petition to the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals against the Principal. 
Subsequently, the Principal called the above student and told him that as 
he was one of the signatories of the petition, his prayer for a certificate could 
not be granted. Saying this, the Principal tore up his application. Thus 
the poor student has been deprived of his scholarship. 

48. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 4th September writes that recently 
a student of the Cuttack Medical School: was 
merece. A called a “ monkey’ by a European 
nurse, and as the Civil Surgeon refused to give him any redress the help of 
the Hon’ble Mr. M. 8. Das was sought in the matter, but the Civil Surgeon 
most curtly resented Mr. Das’s intervention. Will not the Local Government 
inquire into the affair? The Orissa public feel that incidents like this are 
becoming frequent ever since Orissa was partitioned from Bengal. If true, 
that reflects discredit on the Bihar and Orissa Government. ) 

49. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 2nd September refers to the 

Told. same incident and expresses a hope that the Bihar 
Government will take the necessary steps in the 
matter. Cannot the affair be as easily settled as was a similar affair in 
Bengal ? 

50. The Daintk: Basumati (Calcutta) of the 6th September remarks that 
Ibia Major Murray’s attitude towards the Hon’ble Mr. 
Das has been most objectionable. One can 
imagine how he behaves with common people when he treats a man of Mr. Das’s 
position thus. Will not the Bihar Government settle the affair in the same 
way in which the Bengal Government recently settled the affair in which 
Colonel Green figured ? | 
51. The Daintk Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 6th September writes that 
Ibid, the Bihar Government should find out whether the 
nurse did actually call a student a monkey and, 

if true, take the necessary measures of redress. | mar | 

52. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 3rd September writes that 
Government have recently asked Assistant 
Surgeons if they will accept commissions in the 
, Indian Medical Service, but with the proviso 
that they will have no claim to their old posts after the war. ° Is it right that 
men who risk their lives for the Empire should lose all claims to their old 
posts? Government ought to change their views in this matter. | 

53. The following as ge in the Nayak (Calcutta) of the 3rd Septem- 

r:— | 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal is 
now in Calcutta. He was to have gone to 
Darjeeling on the 6th instant, but the arrangement has been cancelled and 
there is no knowing when His Excellency will leave Calcutta. The situa- © 
tion in Calcutta seems to be very grave and something will soon take place 
which will make it necessary for the Governor of Bengal to be present in the. 
capital of the province. We have every faith in Lord Carmichael’s abili- 
ties and we are confident that His Excellency will not allow any injustice or 
oppression to be committed especially at a time when every one of us is bound 
to support every act of the Government implicitly. 

54. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 3rd September is glad at 

oe ak ee the speech Lord Carmichael delivered at Nadia 

in reply to the address of the Nadia pandits. 

This kind of treatment is really of great benefit to the rulers and the ruled 
alike. ) | | 

55. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 2nd September writes :— 

We bow our head in reverence to the Pandits 
of Navadwip who have given evidence of their 
vast intelligence by conferring the title of Nitiranjan on Lord Carmichael. 
None of the Civilian Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal ever made a speech 
in Bengali, although many of them had a good knowledge of that language. 
Lord Carmichael, who has come to this province only for five years, 1s deliver- 
ing speeches in Bengali and deserves the title of Nitiranjan more than any 


_ “Insulting a student.” 


Surgeons and the Indian 


His Excellency the Governor's — 
stay in Calcutta prolonged. 


The title of Nitiranjan conferred 
on Lord Carmichael. 
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other Governor. “We wish Pandit Ajitanath and his followers at Navadwip 
all success. es ca a ee aS ee 
>. 66. Thé Nayak (Calcutta)of the 2nd September writes:— _. 
Judging from the recent providential visita- 
tions in India, one would: infer that a wave of 
| _. . Mortality is passing over the whole, world. In 
countries where there are men worth the name, people are dying like men on 
the battle-field, On the other hand, in countries where men have been reduced 
to the level. of worms, they are dying like worms from disease, flood and 

_searcity. Judge from this difference in the manner of death what kind of 

creatures you are. During his recent tour -from Tangail to Hooghly, Lord 

Carmichael gave advice such as a man might address to his fellow-men. If 
there had been men in the ‘country really worth the name, to listen to. that 
advice and act on it, good results might have ensued. Az it is, there are no 
men in the country, our people do not want to live as men, nobody can keep 
the country in a fit condition to be a habitation of men, hence the Governor’s 
advice is like casting pearls before swine. .We know nothing but death; 
if we may but die, we want to do nothing to ward it off. So how can we 
live? Yet we cling to life, are always eager to live. Can Lord Carmichael 
cure Bengalis of this torpor and inertia? ‘If he-can, then alone can he pro- 
mote their welfare, otherwise all his efforts will fail. 

67. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 2nd September questions 
Silk: tadustey ia Bengil. the wisdom of Lord Carmichael’s recent declara- 
| ih PRD St. tion at Berhampur that the revival of. the silk 

industry in Bengal is doubtful. Why should it be doubtful? Ifnew indus- 

tries can be created, why cannot an old one be revived? But then, the work 

of revival must not be entrusted to Italians and other foreign experts who 
know nothing of local conditions. : oe 

58. ‘Referring to Government’s remarks regarding the abolition of a 

large number of cotton-mills in the Central 

Provinces, the Datnik Chandrika (Calcutta) of 

va fy the 3rd September suggests that something should 

be done to protect these mills which, though always obeying the law and 

being conducted quite honestly, happen to be in great trouble owing to circum- 

stances over which they have no control. ~ | ee 

59. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 7th September requests 

Government to impose a new tax on cotton 

| | imports in order to foster indigenous growth of 

cotton and check foreign imports. 


_ Lord Carmichael’s recent public 
addresses, 


Cotton mills in the Central 
rovinces. 


| e new tax on cotten. 


- IV.—Nartrve States. 


60. The Charu Mihir (Mymensingh) of the 31st August says :— 

We shall wait with interest to see how the 
match factory, which is going to be established in 
Mysore with the help of the State, works. Many such industries may be 
established in Bengal, if our Government helps them in a similar way. 


“A match factory in Mysore.” 


V.—PRrRospPEcts OF THR CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


61. We are glad to hedr, writes the Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 3rd 
“Famine and the Goveroment September, that Government. has_ sanctioned 
of India.” Rs. 6,00,000 for distribution as taccavi loans 
among the famine-stricken inhabitants of the Chittagong Division. But will 
Government do nothing to relieve the distress of the landless labourers and 
the poor middle-class people? == | | a 3 
62. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 2nd September refers to the 
recent, floods in Tirhut and parts of Eastern 
ee Bengal, and remarks that the sum of Rs. 6,00,000 
granted for distribution as taccavi loans by the Government of India is 
barely adequate for the needs of the Chittagong Division. At least 


_ Taccavi Loans for Chittagong. 
. | 
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Ra. 20,00,000, if nat mene, are needed to help the Bengali raiyats in other 
stricken parts of the Presidency, like Barisal, Khulna, etc., to tide aver the 
distress. Lord Carmichael; however, may be trusted to do his best to obtain 

more money from the Government of India. aes - 


63. The Hitaygdi (Calcutta) of the 3rd Se 


the 5 ptember publishes accounte of 
famine in the following planes — = 
Sangband, — 


“Terrible famine in Bengal— istrict Bankura— . ukhi 
Quicide—Mednesd caused’ by “Go pre te pic Sonanukhi, 


wea : . Ambikanagar, Kotulpur. and other villages— 
att _— yr en G pe fe rae: aw ek <4 9 ~ ee ee ey hs ore, ee Ee. Fey Yee. 
s gubetitije for cloth” ea ® Continuous drought has caused a failure of the 
eg L : paddy crop, and’ consequently there ig acute - 
distress among. the people. | re 


District Tippera—Satmora, Maukpur, Kuti, C handpet 
? 


prahmanbaria, 
set) it, Chandla, Nabr- 
nagar.—The distre$s in this district ig most acute. People have become s0 
destitute that women are covering themselves with arum jeayes for want of 
clothes. One Mathura Mali, of Jajiari, has committed suicide, unable to 
bear the pangs of starvation any longer. One Chhabimaddi, of village Panch- 
gharia, under the Matlabpyur thana, has-also committed suicide for the same 
reason. The sight, of the distress of his family has driven to madness one 
Rash Chandra Chakravarti, of village Govindapur, under the same thana. 
Relief ig urgently required for poor middle-class people, It ought, to be 
given tothem secretly. J Lito ee 


VAS. 


a-r-+ 2: 


Hitaishi: Barisal of the 30th, August gives. ap 


‘* Great distress in East Bengal.” 


account of the distress which now, prexails,in, East. 
Bengal; and asks its readers to subscribe liberally to the, relief funds. which 
have been opened: True, Government. is doing much to help the afflicted 
people, but. much more is:still;needed; The paper also laments the frequency 
of dacoities.in East Benga], and;asks. Government to relax the rigoropsness.of 


why i ealgeT ae 
ae Mar SY ¢ 


| 1829 : 
«67. Referring to the — i Calo and —s kganj, the ae Br forge gy 
a aicutta) of the 30t tsaysthat. =" 
_ Flood eee Manion}. the distress of the inbabitante of the he flooded places 
has become very severe.. Government’s help is urgently prayed for. 
68, The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) ‘of the'3 3rd September writes that Mosuss Hrrarsn1, 
_ the country is suffering from famine and flood: “™**'™ 
iaite, _ Basi and the Moslem lend. 4 large section’.of the population is in acute 
| *, distress, especially the Moslems, who are the most 
numerous. and worst t gaiferers. Yet strange to say, the Moslem well-to-do 
ae are doing almost nothing to relieve their less fortunate eo-religionists. 
t is disgraceful toIslam. The eastern stricken districts like Tippera, Dacca 
and Mymensingh contain large numbers of Moslem landlords, but we have not 
yet heard of any of them having assisted even his own tenants, not. to speak of 
the famine-stricken population geneeny. er | 


VI. — MISCELLANEOUS. 


68. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) ef the 3rd September says :— . Py igs 
ons “ Hidden weelth of India.” The idea of the Anclo-Indian Press that — 
- Agon woth, hoards of wealth are lying hidden in India, is 
quite mistaken. Whatever money the people ean save, they generally put imto 
e savings bank. Of course, a portion of their savings is converted: into 
ornaments for their women, but there is no chance of their being induced to 
eonvert these ornaments imto cash again. = 
_ 70. Referring to the writings in-the Times and the Statesman. om the Pam Omaxparns, 
‘The. bearded wealth of India,  SBBJeot of the hoarded wealth of India, the Dainik “**0 
Chandsotkix fCatoatta) of the 30th August says :— 
Had money been so chea : ‘India, would the Frdians have been.in: such 
Gistress? In fact, India suffétefyom searcity of money and not froue scarcity 
a Ee ef food grains. When this-e omic distress of the Endians is. accentuated by | 
SE & partie ‘ failure of crops, famine ocenrs at once and people die of starvation. 
71. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 3rd September say s that the German = —_‘Mitavanr 
: Mor of the: Exchequer made himself “*™'"* 
teen oe “35 ridiculous by stating that all the nations now at 
a oH Grey's reply i war with. Germany will have to. pay her, ia the - 
-shape. of war indemnity, the cost she is Incurring 
ie the war; “hha. that there is every possibility of her being ultimately 
defeated by the Alties.” 
an)" 2 ‘Edward Grey’s reply to the German Chancellor’ s statement shows that 
peace may be- 7 only 1f Germany assumes a mild tone, but. Germany’s 
victories over Russia precludes the possibility ‘of her doing so. Hence the war 
is expected to last a long time 7. 
- 72. Commenting on = eave granted to the German Admiral Tipita “ieee 
this: juncture, the Dainik Bharat Mitra spt. sn, isis. 
7 ‘Galontia) of the 5th September remarks that the 
Admiral has been disgraced on. aceount of popular discontent at his failure: 
He used’ to assure the German. pee that the- protection of Germany’s world- 
wide.commerce depended on the iciency of her navy; but since the outbreak 
of war the German Navy has practically remained bettled' up in the Kiel 
Canal without being able to protect German commerce: The only’ method 
adopted: by: the- Admiral was-the wanton. destruction by: submarines of’ British 
_ and neutral vessels. This policy also can hardly be said’ to have succeeded: 
as it: has been a very cowardly lng dl and has: earned’ for Germany: a very 
bad: name. Her: military: po The fant i ceatty to the principles of: 
civilisation.and' old Indian: ideas. The fault is really not Tirpitz’s but of the 
German nation: After all it is righteousness which succeeds in the end. 
—6T3 CO correspondent of the Englishman, writes the Nayak (Calcutta) of =| MITA™ 
the 3ist yj vestry has: truly said that however muci =~“ | 
one may’ try to explain away the fact, it cannut be 
denied that: Germany - defeated: Russia. It will be difficult for Russie to 
drive away: the Germans: from Poland and: Warsaw: If German: influence 
remains permanent in-Poland!and‘Galicia; it will be-very easy for Germany to: 


Tirpitz’s retirement, 
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extend her influence over the Balkans. Turkey is completely under the thumb 

of Germany, and will remain so for ever unless this German influence is 
destroyed. The question tiow is, who will occupy Constantinople first. If 
the English and French can occupy it and force the Dardanelles within 
September, all the efforts and victories of pet pcg as be useless, but if the 
Germans can come to Constantinople through the Balkan territory before the 
Allies, it will be difficult to check their progress further onwards. This 
accounts for the boast of the Kaiser that from Belgium to Bagdad the whole 
country will come under German influence. pears 

It is, however, a hopeful sign that the British, French and Russian 
Generals are not despcndent. Mr. Hales writes that very soon Lord 
Kitchener will inaugurate a move in France which will force the Germans to 
retire on the Rhine. ) : 

In sea-fight Germany is constantly suffering defeats. Had Germany been 
victorious on the sea, she would have to-day played with the kingdoms of the 
world, as she pleased, but there is no chance of her ever gaining mastery of the 
sea. This is what makes us secure here in India. | 

74. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 31st August writes :— 

“ From Belgium to Bagdad.” We learn from last mail’s papers that the 
Kaiser has expressed his determination to extend 
the German Empire from Belgium to Bagdad. Be this true or false, beit a 
fact that the German Emperor has really said this or be it only a rumour, there 
is some truth at the bottom of it, and if one could find out the real meanin 
of this rumour one would be able to understand the present military policy o 
Germany to some extént. Hence it is necessary that the significance of the 
rumour should be explained a little. | | es aa 

It must be universally admitted that the whole of the vast area of Central 
Europe from Belgium to Poland is now in the possession of German troops. 
We hear that the German line in Belgium has been rendered invulnerable by 
quite a honey-comb of trenches. In the opinion of many people it is now 
almost impossible for the French and the English troops to a rele towards 
Belgium. At any rate, the battle of Neuve Chapelle has made it clear to us 
that the task would be a very difficult one and would cost England and France | 
an enormous sacrifice of human life. This is not only our own opinion but 
that of many great military experts in Europe. Then, again, the German 
General, Mackensen, has not been idle since the conquest of Warsaw, for he has 
also taken the three great forts of Ivangorod, Novo Georgevski, and Brest 
Litovsk, which are very important as guarding the town of Warsaw and the > 
occupation of which has made Germany’s task of defending the town against 
Russian attack easy. The possession of these three forts has, according to the 
Englishman, considerably strengthened Germany’s position in Poland. Her 
troops can now push the Russian army back as far as Siberia, and afterwards 
when Russia will resume the offensive and push the Germans back to the west 
they will meet with a formidable opposition on the bank of the Vistula. The 
German Generals have not been idle after Conquering Poland but are doing in 
that country what they have done in Belgium, viz., rendering the area in their 
possession invulnerable. Unlike Belgium, Poland has a very broad river— 
the Vistula—and Germany will avail herself of this advantage to the full. 
The Englishman has, therefore, been constrained to remark that “ it will be a 
stupendous task to move Germany out of Warsaw and out of the entrenched 
positions on the banks of the river.”’ So then it is evident that Germany’s 
troops have made their position quite secure in Poland and that Russia will 
not be able to drive them out easily. 

So much for Poland, Germany is now sure to make a gigantic attempt to 
save Constantinople by piercing through Servia and Bulgaria. According to 
Reuter, Germany has promised to maintain Bulgaria’s independence if the 
latter allows the German troops free passage through the country to Turkey. 
{f Bulgaria refuses this offer she will meet with the same fate as Solsinm, A 


similar offer has been made to Roumania also. The spirit which prompted — 


Belgium to oppose Germany is absent in the small. Balkan States, who care for 
nothing else but their own profit. Servia being a Slav country has some regard 


_ for Russia; but such is not the case with Bulgaria, and Roumania has no kindly 


feeling for any other nation. It would have been something if Russia’s forces 
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were present on the Roumanian frontiers, but as she has had to retire a long 
way off, her influence in the Balkan States is now very weak. On the other 


hand, if the conquering forces of Germany and Austria can crush Servia soon 


and advance towards the Balkan States, neither Bulgaria nor Roumania will 
dare to offer them any resistance. Besides, Germany has ge oe these two 
countries with a handsome bribe in the shape of restorin acedonia’ to 
Bulgaria, and Bulgaria will not be able to resist this temptation. It is, there- 
fore, clear that within the month of September-Germany will be able to reach 
Turkey with her army and equipments. And once the Austro-German forces 
ean find their way to Turkey by land it will be an easy task for them to save 


Constantinople. If, however, the Anglo-French troops can in the meantime 
_. force the Dardanelles Germany’s cunning move will be spoiled. Indeed, a 


sort of race is now being run with Constantinople as the goal. If the Austro- 
German forces can reach Constantinople before the Allies, they will checkmate 
the latter; but if the latter be the first to reach there, Germany’s conquest of 
Warsaw and Poland will all be in vain. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that such a wonderful thing has never taken place in European politics before: 
If German influence is made supreme in the Balkan States, the German 
Empire will really be extended from Belgium to Bagdad. 

_ There is still one thing which threatens Germany, and that is the British 
navy. And so long as the British navy exists, no victories which Germany 


e 


may gain on land will be of any avail. German naval experts have now been: © 


able to see that it is beyond their power to destroy the British navy, and so 
Germany is making a new move. She is trying to make out a passage for 
herself in the Mediterranean Sea by conquering the Balkan States and bring- 
ing Turkey within her power. If she succeeds in this, there is sure to be great 
trouble in the Mediterranean Sea. Besides, when the Balkans pass fully 
under German influence, Germany’s forces will be poured into Asiatic Turkey 


through European Turkey; and once the road through Constantinople is clear, 


there will be nothing imthe whole of the Turkish Empire to obstruct the exten- 


sion of German influence up to Bagdad. Germany, is, therefere, employing | 


her energies more in the Balkan region than on the western front, for she 
knows that the Allied troops will not be able to break through the entrenched: 


German lines in Belgium and advance towards the Rhine, and that she is now: 


free to extend her power from Belgium to Bagdad. 


We should think, however, that Germany’s efforts will all fail.. The: 
Anglo-French troops are not at all idle in Gallipoli, nor is it likely that the. 


ideas that occur to us here in Calcutta do not strike the far-seeing and experi- 
enced statesmen of England, who are no doubt busy devising means for foiling 
Germany's move. What they are doing will be made public in time, and we 
shall then discuss the matter. ree 

75. The Persian edition of the Hablul. Matin (Calcutta) of the 30th 
August, reviewing the operations in the eastern 
front, observes that if the Germans occupy the. 
Gulf of Riga, a naval attack on Petrograd will no longer remain infeasible, 


“The eattern front.” 


since the Finland coasts do not possess any fortifications. Even Kronstadt, | 
which is fortified, will not be able to stand against the German onslaught 


when the Gulf of Riga is occupied by them. The ultimate object of the 
Germans is to drive the Russians out of Europe, and to locate them on the 
other side of the Ural river, but this object. cannot be. easily attained, for 


Russia is a great Power, and therefore from her retirement from Poland and. 
the Baltic provinces it cannot be inferred that she has been completely beaten.. 


Only what is feared is that if the Germans happen to occupy Petrograd, an 
agitation may spread over the whole of Russia. It is also feared that in that 


case the different elements of the Russian population, taking advantage of’ 
the weakness of their Government, may raise the standard of revolt against: 
it. In case the European possessions of Russia come under the German flag, 
the strongest element in Russia will only consist of Moslems. Such being the: 
case, the Russians should win the affection of the Moslems, otherwise they 
may get into trouble. Recent events indicate that this war will end soon. 
Everywhere there is some talk about peace. Even in the speech of Sir 
Edward Grey the odour of peace can be scented. In that case the war can: 
possibly be finished by the month of December, because it is teared that 11 
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peace is not concluded, Russia will be crushed and the destruction of her 

forces will be politically disastrous to France and England and to the Euro- 

pean Church. The reason is that the only race which could vie with the 

Germans was the Slavs and that the destruction of Russia would mean the_ 

disappearance of the Slavs and would make the Germans the absolute masters 

of Europe. It is possible that only this standpoint may bring about peace 

so that the Slavs may not completely disappear. ) | 

76. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 6th September says that the impetuo- 

sity with which the Germans, elated by victory, 

of war— have been fighting against Russia, makes it almost 

| impossible for any army to check them. The 

fighting on the eastern front proves that the Germans are not at all lacking 

in tactics and, however barbarous and inhuman they may be, they are brave 
and skilled in warfare. 

77. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 3rd September says that the purpose - 

of the Kaiser to surround the Russian ary and, 

by defeating it, to compel Russia to conclude a 


‘* The thirteen months 
Russia’s defeat ”’ 


** Rugsia’s resolve.” 


separate peace with him has been frustrated by the glorious retreat of the 


Russian army. A separate peace with Russia would undoubtedly have. 
improved the prospect of a German victory in the long run, but as matters 
stand now, the Russian resolve to continue the fight has been strengthened by 
the retirement of the Russian forces before the Germans and Austrians. 
Under the circumstances, Russia will never conclude a separate peace with her 
enemy. Consequently, the German victories in Poland have failed to gain 
their main object. Now, it will be almost impossible for Germany to remove 
her forces from Poland, and hence her chances of ultimate victory are very 
meagre. 

“y 8. The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 30th 
August, in a leadertte entitled as noted in the 
margin, observes that Italy has not hitherto made 
as much progress as she was expected to make. Now that Italy has made up 
her mind to help the Allies, it is to be seen how far she can do it in Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles. If Austria and Germany establish a 
direct line of communication with Turkey, it is conceivable that Italy’s parti- 
cipation will not much affect the war with the Turks, but if the Turks do not 
get in direct communication with their allies, without doubt Italy can give 
much trouble to the Porte. In any case a:long time and large forces are 
required for taking possession of Constantinople and opening the straits. 

79. The following appears in the Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 

66 Italy 99 dist August —— 

The advance of the Italian troops has been. 
like that of the Allied forces in the Dardanelles. Italy has been engaged in 
the war quie a long time, but yet she has not been able to take the frontier 
forts of Austria, and her forces have not yet been able to advance farther 
than about eight or ten miles from her own frontiers. Italy has still to 
take the forts at Palad and its neighbourhood, then negotiate the Carso 
plateau and lastly move on another 15 miles before she can conquer Trieste. 
Nor will her task end there; for unless she can advance another 275 miles 
eastwards and unite her forces with those of Servia, she will not be able to 
punish Austria. But there is no knowing how long it will take Italy to 
cover this long distance and reach Servia; so whatever victories Italy may. 
gain will benefit only herself and not the Allies. Since then Italy has declared 
war against Turkey and thus given the Allies the hope of receiving help 
from her; but so far we have not had any opportunity to see to what extent. 
she will be able to help them. No Italian troops or warships have as yet 
made their appearance in Gallipoli, and no one knows what Italy will do at 
the eastern theatre of the war. Her declaration of war against Turkey has, 
however, created some trouble for her in her African dominions, where she | 
has been obliged to proclaim religious freedom and to take steps to prevent 
her Musalman subjects from revolting against her. The Italian troops are 
now fighting in the regions to the north and south of the Isonzo. The Carso 
plateau also lies to the south of the Isonzo. ‘The Italians, we hear, took some 
days ago a number of well-fortified positions which had stood between them 


** Austria and Italy.” 
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and the Carso plateau; but they have not since been able to advance further, 
and we now hear only of the Austrians being driven off by them. On the 
other hand, news from Simla tell us that the Austrians have placed some new 
batteries at a certain part of the plateau. The Austrians are pouring a 
regular shower of shells upon the Italian lines, and though, fortunately, the 
latter have not given way, they have not been able to advance in the face of 
this heavy firing, nor to take Tolmino and Flozza. The Austrians have 
mustered very strong in the Trieste region, but have not yet been able to 
oppose the Italian advance in that direction. On the whole, even if Italy’s 
progress has not been very marked, it is evident that Austria has not succeed- 
ed in delivering any strong attack upon her..’ Nor is it likely that Germany 
will direct her attention to Italy until she can break through Servia and clear 
a passage for herself to Turkey. Austria, will, therefore, only hold Italy in 
check, as France and Belgium have been held in the west. 
80. The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 30th 
< Wer te the Derdevelles.” August, dwelling on the war in the Dardanelles, 
| ' . Observes that what has enhanced the importance 
of the Dardanelles front is the declaration of war by Italy against the Porte. 
It says, as before, that the real motive for the participation of Italy in the 
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war was to embarrass the Turks; since Italy can, by landing a portion of her | 


army on the Anatolian coasts, attack Constantinople by land. And _ this 


is the reason why Austria and Germany have concentrated a large number. 
of their troops on the frontiers of Servia. The policy of Bulgaria, Roumania. 


and Greece is undecided. However, the declaration of war by Italy against 


Turkey has doubled the importance of the Balkan problem, and it is appre- 
hended that very shortly a great conflagration will spread over the whole of 


the Balkans. As to the statement that Germany is going to send a Note to 


Roumania about the passage of munitions and war equipments to Constan- 


tinople, the paper remarks that in its opinion this is a financial war. 
Roumania and Bulgaria are so completely in the clutches of Austria and 


Germany that it is impossible for them to oppose these two Powers, espe- 


cially after the recent progress which Austria and Germany have made in 
Russia. As far as can be ascertained, the question of Constantinople and 


the Dardanelles has now assumed great importance, and it is ‘possible that. 


the flames may envelop the whole of the Balkans. | 
81. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 3rd September writes that 
reports from Athens indicate that munitions are 


Manufacture of munitions in being manufactured in immense quantities in 
Turkey and adequate supply Constantinople, especially with the assistance of | 


of munitions of war in Con- 


stantinople. men sent from Krupp’s factories. Work is pro- 


ceeding night and day, and new troops are being 
hurried up from Anatolia. It is said that one of the local Governors of 
Anatolia objected to soldiers being recruited from his district, since Anatolia 
is a fertile country and there might not be any labourers left to reap the crops, 
if too many of the peasants were drafted into the army. Sugar, rice and 
cotton are now chaper in Constantinople than at Athens. 


82. The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 30th 
ae August reviews the war in a short article entitled 
| \ as noted in the margin, in the course of which it 
observes that if Russia can resist the Germans for some months, though it be by 
fighting and retreating, the Germans will not be able to firiish the war soon. 
In conclusion it says: “ In short, what is cheering is the peace proposals 
which are being discussed in France, England, Germany and Russia, though 
frequently denied. The paper hopes that these proposals may ultimately 
assume a.definite shape and help to bring the war to a close. 


83. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 29th August writes :—_ 
“The future.”” On all sides there are unrest and war and in 
consequence many people are in a panic and want 
to know how things will be in future. God alone can answer that question— 
it is beyond human wisdom. It is not for men to forecast the future; man 
proposes, God disposes. Of course astrologers do make prophecies, but they 
rarely stand the test of experience. After all, men cannot do the work of 


-“ The war of eleven armies.” 
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Providence. Of course, men gaining experience from observation of surround- 


ing conditions can at times forecast future happenings. And this is what we 
are going to do on the present occasion. 

It is undeniable that disease, misfortunes, war, plagues, etc., are the result 
of adverse stars. One can say without hesitation that it was under the 
influence of adverse stars that Germany lost her good sense and declared war 
against the mightiest Powers on earth. It is undeniable that the Germans — 
were thoughtless and it is their thoughtlessness which has brought about this 
war. It is true of course that the Germans now say that vg: | were not 
responsible for this war, that they were forced into it. But why then did they 
urge Austria to declare war against Servia over the murder of the Austrian 


Crown Prince on Servian soil? Why then did Germany decide to send troops 
through neutral States ¢ : 


It was this Germany which hitherto ostentatiously talked the language of 
peace and professed the most peaceful intentions. e remember the Kaiser 
even aspiring to secure the Nobel Prize for a paper on peace. She is now, 
however, revealed in her true guise as a murderer of men, as the worst of 
barbarians, as the enemy of mankind. When we really see what excesses she 
has committed in Belgium, we hang down our heads in shame, and shudder in 
horror. German soldiers outraged the women and murdered the children and 
aged men of their enemies; they deliberately violated the young women of 
Belgium in order to procreate a mixed hybrid race. One wonders if all this 
is the outcome of the culture of a people professedly civilised. | 


Anyway, it is beyond doubt that Germany brought this war about out of 
lust for money and territory. For 40 years she secretly made preparations 
for this war, which she brought about at the moment most suited to her own 
convenience. The other Powers were not equally prepared, but they are now. 
fully equipped to meet their foe and the time is now at hand when Germany 
will fall. Her lust for territory and her deliberate attempt to create a hybrid 
population will prove her undoing. She feels that now, and hence offers terms 
of peace from time to time, but the Allies will not accept such terms now, as 
they have not forgotten her arrogance and oppressions. : 


We have had ample evidence that Germany greatly appreciates India 


Sf 


culture and studies Indian works like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 


So perhaps the Kaiser will appreciate our remark when we say that as in the 
war between Rama and Ravana, Ravana was utterly destroyed with all his 
following, and his kingdom lost, as in the war of the Kurukshetra, Duryodhan 
had his thigh broken, so it may be with the Kaiser in this war. None, however 
strong, can stand single-handed against many opponents. Germany feels 
that her friends are Ween and hence repeatedly proposes peace. Signs 
therefore are apparent that before long Germany will humbly accept the terms 
of the Alles. The war will bring about a great change in the map of the 
world. This is our forecast of the future. The world will benefit by this 
struggle. Germany brought evil into the world and she will atone for it 
herself. The allied Powers will promote the progress of mankind, their pro- 
hey and prosperity will know no bounds when the war isended. This is what 


od has ordained. 


84. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 3rd September has the following :— 


«The favourite collyriam.” Bengal is now passing through a period of 

: great distress owing to floods and famine. Our 

people have always had a partiality for jute and the cultivation of jute is as 
dear to them as collyrium is to the Oriental belle. The war has harmed the 
jute trade considerably, and our people have now learnt to their cost that it 
is not prudent to cultivate jute in preference to rice. Many Bengali traders 
had been growing rich by selling cheap German goods but the war has put a. 


stop to that also. A considerable section of our countrymen had been earnin 


their livelihood by service; and the war has been, and is still likely to be, the 
cause of many of them being thrown out of employment. No-one knows what 
the condition of Europe will be after the war, which is losing her all in this 
great conflict. If Europe is ruined, what will our “ Babus,”’ who depend on 
her for their prosperity and luxuries, do? The great revolution that is now 
taking place in the world will; we are afraid, crush the Bengali race out of 
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existence, unless they. can devise some means for saving themselves. They 


must learn to be. self-reliant and give up their. luxuries if they want to live. 
85. The following appears in the Dainik.Basumati (Ca cutta) of the 3rd 
jn What is to be our fate ?” pen September ae ts ‘ | 
asim Gyn Ve At ona The entire tract of Northern India, from 
Cawnpur and Lucknow to Comilla, Chandpur and Brahmanbaria, has been 
flooded, and has lost the whole of its crops. Drought-has destroyed the crops 


In Orissa, Burdwan, the Punjab, Rajputana and Guzerat. Malaria has 


made its appearance almost all over the country, afid’the Punjab is in the 
grip of plague. . All this. and famine have brought indescribable distress 


_ upon the country. Europe, under whose protection we have been m~ sO 
in 


long gnd whom we have to depend on for practically everything we nee 

this world, is in the throes of a mighty struggle, and there is no knowing what 
her condition will be after the conclusion of the war. If Europe is ruined, 
we shall be ruined also, for it is the crumbs which are swept off her table that 
feed us, itis her bounties that help at least sonie of us to live a life of affluence 
and luxury, and it is she who stands to us as a model for everything we suppose 
tobe good. Weare to Europe as a pet bird-kept ina cage. If Europe some- 
how fails to feed us, we shall die. What then shall we do? Our trade in 
jute and cheap European articles is gone. Many of us who had been earning 


their livelihood by service have been thrown out of employment, and we cannot 


now get an adequate supply of Western luxuries ,without which we have been 
accustomed to think life not worth living. Our only hope now lies in agricul- 
ture, which should be the chief vocation of our countrymen. 

86. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 30th August says :— 

Pe Ree me Sir Narayan Chandravarkar has written in 
the political effect of the waron the Advocate that those who are sanguine of 
India, | India receiving ‘self-government after,the war 

| show a miserable ignorance of English political 

history. He thinks that after the war Indians will receive commissions in 

the army and the cause of education, especially female education, will be 

furthered. Sir Chandravarkar is not a visionary like Surendra Nath. He 

is a practical politician and has a better knowledge of English character 

than Surendra Nath. What does Surendra Nath say now? 

87. The Datnik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 3lst August writes :— 

| Sir Narayan-Chandravarkar has of late been 

busying himeclf with a prophetic forecast of what 

India will gain when the war is over. To- think that autonomy will be the 

reward of our loyalty or to agitate for this reward, would, in Sir egg ag he 
Oo 


Sir Narayan Chandravarkar. 


opinion, be martha, Gay ignorance of the history of English politics 

loyal to the British Raj 

hope of any gain. Sir Narayan’s pedantic reference to the political history of 
England, however, cannot but make us laugh. He was first a pleader, then 
the President of the Con , and‘lastly became Judge of the Bombay High 
Court. As a judge he tried the well-known Tai Maharaj case, in which he 
passed certain strictures upon Tilak, who-was later on pronounced by the 
Privy Council to.be perfectly innocent of the aspersions made against him. 
After retiring from the Bench he became the Dewan of Indore, where he saved 
his Brahmo susceptibilities from being shocked, on the occasion of the Maha- 
raja’s second marriage, by going on leave. And now Sir Narayan has 


blossomed into a prophet. ‘We have read the political history of England and 


we know that the English people have always tried to make the democracy 
stronger than the Crown. In fact, the history of England is a history of the 
struggle between the democracy and the Crown. Sir Narayan seems to have 
failed to grasp this fact, and that is why he has — himself in that way. 
India is sure to get autonomy sooner or later, Lord Morley’s near-sightedness 
aps ag : | 

88. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 3rd September is sorry 
that Sir S. P. Sinha should be appointed President 
of the Congress. He does not possess a single 
) , qualification for this. It was Sir S. P. Sinha who 
supported the Press Act, opposed simultaneous Civil Service Examinations in 
England and India and the separation of judicial and executive functions, 


Sir S. P. Sinha as Congress 
President. 


j is a duty which we fulfil as loyal subjects and not in the 
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89. Although Government, writes the Nayak erage of the 6th 
September, did not fh our Babus autonomy, God 
gave them many things, but they have proved 
themselves quite unworthy of all of them. What 
have sot the people of the country done for the Babus? They have supplied 
them freely with money and made them their masters, but in return, the 
Babus have cut their throats. They have openly plundered the swadeshi 
banks and other business concerns, and made themselves masters of lakhs of 
rupees. The thieves are protecting each other. The press is silent for fear 
of destroying the prestige of the natives. After all this, with what face can 
the Babus claim autonomy from Government ? | 
90. Politics, writes the Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 30th August, 
ee is like a Delhi laddu (Dead sea apple) to us.. One 
" — laddu"—Politics to who has tasted it, regrets having done so, and one 
who has not tasted it, regrets not having done so. 
Politics is quite unsuited to our constitution. We cannot swallow it. The 
people of our country are not at all ambitious. | | 
We are ever loyal. We look upon our Sovereign as a god and worship 
and obey him as such. Under the circumstances we have no right to discuss 
politics. Religion and society are our proper sphere of activity. It is 
doubtful whether even economics was ever discussed in earnest by our people. 
Our country had learning, knowledge, love, devotion and religion. These 
things suit our constitution quite well. 
What, again, have we gained by discussing politics in recent times? 
Nothing. On the contrary, our young men are going astray and becoming 
inordinately ambitious, filling our homes and the whole country with unrest. 
Now this unrest must be eradicated, and the best means for doing so, is to 
give up discussing politics. Political discussion is a Western food which acts 


as a poison on our constitution, so that’the sooner we cease to touch it the 
better for us. | | 


91. Is Government, asks the Nayak (Calcutta) of the 6th August, still 
blind to the effect of democracy in its own country, 
that it is trying to introduce it even here and has, 
for this purpose, been desirous of amending the Municipal Law? The whole 
world is created and ruled by one God without the help of any Cabinet, or 
Parliament, or municipality, or District Board, or general committee, or 
Governor-in-Council. The sun, the moon, the stars, the lightning and so 
forth, do their work without asking for votes from others. Even business 
firms do not consult their share: holler in every matter... In Germany, the 
Kaiser is all in all. He combines in himself Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill, Lord Selborne, Lord 
Kitchener and others. Consequently, there is no factiousness, no frothing 
and foaming, no useless speechification, no growling and thundering, no 
rancorous newspaper agitation and no titiculent criticism in Germany. 
Should not other countries profit by this example and reform their systems of 
administration accordingly. So far at least as India is concertied, the Indians 
were never mad after votes. Why then put this madiiess into them? More- 
over, the people of this country are quite unfit for self-government. They are 
unable to manage even their own houses, they have no control even over them- 
selves, they are intensely selfish. They become Municipal Commissioners for 
the sake of gain, for reputation and for gratifying their whims. The people 
of this country will be gratified not by the grant of autonomy, but by the pro- 
viding of means of livelihood. The grant of autonomy may satisfy a few 
persons, who, after a few days, will seek higher privileges. The people want 
cheap food, but food will not be cheap so long as taxes, rents and luxurious- 
ness are not reduced: It has been proved beyond doubt that. municipal rule 
and self-government are the most potent agents of enhancement of taxa- 
tion. | we ) 
92. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 6th September has the following :— __. 
Since the beginning of our journalistic career, 
‘we. have been continuously advising people to give 
up “ humbuggism ” as much as they-can, but-nobody has heeded our words and 


The Babus’ demand for auto- 
nomy. : ; 


The value of democracy. 
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_ perhaps nobody has the capacity to heed them. Last Sunday we had an inter- 


view with a clever English gentleman. We had a discussion with him on this 
subject of “ humbuggism,” and he told us a few very wholesome words. At 
his request, we aré atable-to publish his name, but we shall give here a short 
acoount of our conversatién with him. | one eee 
_ Among a conquered ‘and subject people those who will try to gain distinc- 
tion from the rulers and to acquire wealth and honour with the help of the 
laws and customs isitroduced by the rulers, cannot but be humbugs. They can 
never be great without having recourse to humbuggism at every step. The 
Englishman said:—‘ ~~. a a | 
“ You see, Panchu, we belong to the ruling race in India. We have come 
here ‘across many ‘seas to rule this country. We must ‘try to introduce our 
Givilisation; education, dress, manners and so forth, among you. Whoever of 
our subjects will help us in this work will be honoured by us. If you do not 
care to be like me, that is, to imitate me, why should I make you great? Some 
et = on the garb of humbuggism, while others, through the effect of its 
aving been put-on for generations, become at last confirmed humbugs. You 
are a subject, you have a past history, you have many things to be proud of, a 


feeling of national animosity wakes in our heart. You ate a Brahmin, you 


occupy the highest place in your society. What do we expect to gain by 
making you still more powerful by means of distinctions from Government ? 
If one takes anything, one must give _—* in return. If you want to 
gain honour, distinction and wealth from your English rulers, what will you 
give the English in return? The amount of your gift to me will decide the 
amount of my gift of honour to you. We do not gain anything by your sup- 
port to the English system of administration. For over and above that you 


- must do something new which will 6 ra the speciality of English character. 


“ I shall tell you a story from history. When Gaur, the Capital of 
Bengal, was destroyed, and it became impossible for men to live there, Man 
rg Ay acae: to construct a new Capital at-the place, on the southern bank of 
the Ganges, which is now called Rajmehal. Maharaj Man Singh was a Hindu 
and a Rajput, and he began to construct the Ca ital on the ideal of a Hindu 
and a Rajput. He gave the place the name of Rajmehal, and made arrange- 
ments for constructing a large temple of Siva on the banks of the Ganges.- The 
spies of Emperor Akbar carried this information to His Majesty at Agra. 

is Majesty wrote to Man-Singh: ‘ My friend, how have you forgotten in 
Bengal that you are a subordinate of the Mogul Emperor? You can construct 
the new Capital in whatever manner you please, but let its appearance be such 
as to tell go that it is the Capital of the Subadar of Bengal, a servant-of 
the Mogul Empire.’ This hint from Akbar opened the eyes of Man Singh. 
He changed the name of the place from Rajmehal to Akmehal, and constructed 
a masjid where he intended to construct a mandir. .Todar Mull and Man 
Singh got high places in Akbar’s Court, simply-because, with their help, Mogul 
manners and Mogul ideals spread throughout India. Todar Mull kept the 
accounts of the whole Empire in Persian. This move on his part compelled all 
Hindus to learn Persian. Without the help of Man Singh it would have been 
difficult for Akbar to crush the Pathans. Man Singh crushed the Pathans 
with the help of the Rajputs, and then laid the axe at the root of his. national 
and family honour by giving his sister and daughter in marriage to Moguls. 
Had they not been prepared to give so much to athe: would Akbar have made 
Todar Mull and Man Singh his Crown-jewels, simply for the sake of the 
strength of their arms? Politics is always the same, no matter whether it 
concerns the Moguls and Pathans or the English, the only difference lying in 
language and mode of application. So you understand that humbuggism is 
bound to increase among a subject people, and we Englishmen are bound to 


‘ 


show our love to humbugs for political réasons. 

“ Do you know why I have said all this to you openly? Your writings 
sell and have an influence in the country. If we can keep you under our con- 
trol, we gain something, but you speak too much truth. It is not right to speak 
so much truth in the present state of the society, but.at the same time you 
understand quite well that English‘education has made the Babus so helpless 
that they cannot and will not live without the support of the English. This 
is why you are a well-wisher of the British Government.’ But it will not do to © 


CLACUTTA SAMACHAR. 
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wish well of the Government only in a straightforward manly way. It must 
be done in the way Man Singh and Todar Mull did. I request you no more to try 
to expose the humbugs in the a you have been doing. We understand every- 
thing, we know everything, we know your socalled leaders very well. -Hence, 
in this respect, your labours are useless. On the other hand, the masses of the 
country who are not led by leaders and are not full of English sentiments, 
respect you and appreciate your writings. Your caustic and trenchant writ- 
ings will create and have been creating a feeling of racial animosity in their 
minds. Hence, beware ” : koa 

Thus spoke the English gentleman, and we salaamed him respectfully for 
his plain words. ‘We realised that we had so long followed a wrong path 
through misapprehension, and that we had done a wrong by unknowingly . 
saying many things against the policy of administration of our great and 
mighty -English rulers. In the present state of society in this country the 
number of humbugs is bound to increase. The name “ Rajmehal ” must be 
— into “ Akmehal.” A masjid must be constructed in the place of a 
temple of Siva. Otherwise, the people cannot prosper. Where every one is 
a cheat, it is useless trying to seek out the honest. We did not so long under- 
stand that if a man picks out the wool of a blanket, the blanket will eventually 
disappear. Hence it is best for us to follow the golden maxim, “ save thyself.”’ 
But whether we continue to expose humbugs or not, we shall never cease to sing 
the praise of the ideals which are best suited to us. Let us see where fate 
carries us. | 

93. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 7th September writes to 

| the following effect :— ° | 
In the early days of the British Empire only 

those Europeans who had a reputation for 
sympathy for India were appointed to responsible posts under Government. 
But such is no longer the case. It is, therefore, necessary to exclude from 
appointment all Europeans who dislike Indians, as it is impossible for them 
to administer impartial justice. There must be some procedure to ascertain 
the peculiar predilection of a European before he is appointed to any post 
under Government. This procedure will lessen the number of unsympathetic 
Europeans in this country. 7 | 

To foment discord between one sect and another is not at all to the 
interest of any Indian sect. Before their appointment to high posts in India, 
the Government should exact the promise from the successful candidates of 


The white man’s hatred of the 
Indians. 


the Indian Civil Service to treat the Indians properly. It is deplorable to 


hear Professors telling their students that they are the posterity of a fallen 
people. Government should take steps to stop this kind of things. Sympathy 
always begets love. | | ee 
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No.| Name of publication. © | were published. | Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
1 | “Amrita Bazar | Calcutta -- | Daily =... | Manmatha Nath Banarji, Brabmin eee 1,400 
: : Patrika.” (N.) } | | 
2 |“ Ananda Mohan College | Mymensingh ...| Monthly ... Kumud Bandhu Chakrabartti,_ of Jessore, 300 
, Magazine. ”* (P.) Brahmin. 
3 | *Bengalee ” (N.)_ ... | Calcutta -». | Daily coe a Nath Banarji, Brahmin, | 5,000 
: | ; age 69. | 
ohne 4 | * Calcutta ‘Budget ” Ditto ooo | D0. --- | Hem Chandra Datta, Kayastha, age 48 ... 1,800 . 
: (N.) : 
5 | “Calcutta Journal of Me- Ditto ese | Monthly ..| Dr. A. L. Sarkar, L.M.£., Satgope, age 100 . 
dicine” (The). (Ps) , } ‘| about 43. ae. 
6 | “Calcutta Law Journal” Ditto | Fortnightly | Hara Prasad Chatarji, Hindu Kayasthe, 2.000 
(The). and Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu Brab- 
| | min, vakils. 
7 |“ Calcutta Medical Jour- Ditto . | Monthly ...| Dr. Rai Chuni Lal Basu, Bahadur, Hindu 450 | 
nal” (The). (P.) : See Kayastha, age 51, and Dr. Purna Chan- : 
dra Nandi, Native a, age about 
50. 
: . | i ,; : 
ue gs |*Caloutta Specta-| Ditto | Weekly ...| Lalit Mohan Ghoshal, Brahmin, age 40, 00 
‘ | tor" (N.) | | and Hem Chandra Datta. (Suspended.). 
ZS 9 | “Calcutta University | Ditto ee | Monthly \.. — Nath Maitra, synth: age 300 
| Magazine.” (P.) | 7 
10 | “Calcutta Weekly Notes ”’ Ditto oo. | Weekly ... | Jogesh ‘Ohandra Chaudhuri, Barrister-at- 1,700 
| Law, Hindu Brahmin, age about 41. os 
{1 “ Case Law ” (P.) Ditto -» | Monthly ... | Mohim Chandra Ray, Khatriya, age about 400 
| . ice 45. (Suspended.) 
42 | “ Collegian ” | — Ditto -- | Fortnightly | Nripendra Nath De, Kayastha, age 38 ... 1,000 
13 | “ Culture” (P.) «| Ditto Monthly ... | Gan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 47... 500 
14 | ‘Current Indian Cases” Ditto eco} Do. ... | Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 1,000 
4 (P.) aB° von 
15 | * East” (N.) eee | Dacca os | Weekly ...|(1) Mohim Ch. Sen, age 62, (2) Ishan 200 
- Ch. Sen, (3) Durga ‘Nath Ray, Brahmos. : 
16 |‘' Field and the Calcutta | Calcutta exe | Do. eee | Hem Ch. Banarji, Brahmin, age 59 ove 500 
| Weekly Advertiser." | (Suspended.) 
47 |“Food and Drugs” (P.) Ditto eee | Quarterly ... Dr. Kart Ch. Pam M.B., euthe 650. 
age 07 
48 |‘‘Gardener’s Magazine” Ditto ese | Monthly .../|Bhuban Mohan Ray, Hindu Kaibarta, 800Q 
(P.) | age 57. ; 
19 | “ Glory” (N.) . | Ditto as 2 ion | Kalachand Sarkar, Benia, age 33 ae 50,000 
3 } (Free distriba- 
, tion ) 
20 | *Hablul Matin’ (Eng-| Ditto + | Weekly ... | Gyan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 46... 1,000 — 
lish edition). (N.) : | : 
a1 | « Health and Happiness” Ditto we | Monthly ... | Kartik Ch. Basu, Kayastha, age 46 ual 500 
 @) | 
22 | Herald’ (N.) ee | Dacca eee | Daily --| Priya Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya, age} 2,000 
about 30. 
23 |*Hindoo Patriot” | Calcutta «.| Weekly ... | Sarat Ch. Ray, Kayastha, age 47 ie 2,000 
(N.) | 
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No.| Name of publication. Whére published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. Gisculation. 
| Paeg ee oe eee oe eee 
94 |‘ Hindu Review ”’ (P.) . eee | Calcutta | Monthly ...| Bipin Ch. Pal, Hindu Teli, age 50 ase | 900 
25 |“Hindu Spiritual Maga-| Ditto ve Do. .+-| Mati Lal Ghosh, Kayastha, nal 60, and 400 
zine.” (P.) | | Pijus Kanti Ghosh. 
26 | “ Indian Case Notes” (P.)| Ditto ve | Do. «| Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 1,000 
age 38. ‘Guspended. ) 
27 | indian Empire” (N.)| Ditto .. | Weekly ... | Hem Ch. Datta, Hindu Kayastha, age 49 2,000 
28 “: Indian Express 19 (P.) ece Ditto e66 ‘Monthly eee — Oh. Basu, Hindu Kayastha, age | | 100 to 250 
29 | “ Indian Homeopathic | Ditto eee | Weekly. Dr. Sarat Ch. Ghosh, Hindu Kayastha, | 7 500 
Reporter.” (Ne) age 46. Discontinue sl 
’ for __ tiie 
| i _ present. 
30 | “Indian Homeopathic Ditto - Do. ~... | P. Mazumdar and J. N. Mazumdar, M.D. 200° 
Review.” (N.) | | 
31 |“*Indian Meédical Record” |. Ditto .. | Monthly ... Kaviraj Anukul Chandra Bisarad, Hindu 800 | 
(The). (P.) Brahmin, age 38, and Committee. 
$2 |Indian Messenger” (N.) | Ditto ... | Weekly’ ..s | Pratul Ch. Som, Brahmo, age 52 wut 500 
33 66 indian Mirror 99 (N.) Ditto eee Daily ece oo Nath Sen, Hindu Baidys, 1,200 
‘age 36: ns | 
34 | indian Nation” (N.)| Ditto ove | Weekly eee | Sailendra Ghosh, Kayastha, age 31 ose | 800 
35 |‘ Indian Royal Chronicle” | Ditto ... | Monthly ... | Shamlal De, Hindu Subranabanik, age a7 | Unknown. | 
(P.) | 
36 |“Indian World” (The)| Ditto ... | Weekly... Prithvis Ch. Ray, Hindu Kayastha, age | 500 to 1,000 
(N.) 40. ee, 
37 “ Industry ” (P-) | Ditto vee 7. ao Banarji, Hindu Brahmin, 1,000 
age 
38 |S modern Review”) Ditto von Rama Nanda Chater Brahmo. age 60 ... | 2,000 
@ bee 
39 | * Mussaiman ” (N.)...| Ditto wwe | Weekly ... | M. lhc Muhammadan, age 34 ose 1,000 
40 | “ National Magazine ” (P.) Dittd i | Monthly eee | Kali ee De, Hindu Kayastha. | 500 
| | age 
41 i Regeneration” (Ps). Ditto Do.  ..| Abinash Ch. Ray, Brahmo, age 36 oes 200 
42 |**Rels and Rayyet”| Ditto Weekly Jogesh Ch. Datta, age 64 sal 350 
(N.) | ) 
43 | “ Review ” (P.) ee» | Ditto ne | Monthly Jogendra Rao Bhagawan Lal, Beahenta, 400 
| age 33. | | 
44 |* Telegraph” (N.) ...| Ditto .. | Weekly Satyendra Kumar Basu, Hindu Kayastha, 2,500 
age 32. 7 7 
45 |** Unity and the Minister ” Ditto ove Do. M. N. Basu, Brahmo, age 75 ... | 400 to 500 
j (Ns) S| 
46 |“ University Magazine” | Ditto Monthly Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayesthé, 390 
(P.) age 38. | 
y 
47 |““ World and the New| Ditto ...( Weekly ...| Mohim Ch. Sen and Khettra Mohan Dat 400 
. Dispensation.” (N.). age 60, both Brahmes. 
48 | “* World’s Messenger.” (P.)| Ditto ...| Monthly ... notes! Kakhya Ray, Hindu Mahisya, 400 
| age 28. 
49 | ‘* World’s Recorder’ (P.) | Ditto Do. . Kali Pada De, Hindu Kayastha, age 49... | 2,700 
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A. 


England amang the Islamic nations and render all German intrigues futile. 


As Persia is the centre of Moslem culture, its regeneration will bring about 


a revival of Islamic civilisation. Iran has a brilliant future before her 


worthy of her glorious past, and the paper earnestly prays that she may be able 
to maintain her policy of neutrality and friendship with the British Govern- 
ment, and thus assure the peace of the Asiatic continent. 


II.—Home ApDMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


913. _Commenting on the speech of His Excellency the Governor at 
the Police Training College, Surdah, the Mussal- 
man says that in India even those who understand 
and realise the necessity of the police, regard them 
as no better than a necessary evil. The police as a whole have never so behaved 
as to win the confidence of the people or to give the people any opportunity to 
consider them (the. ponies as their friends. His Excellency says: “ If the 
police.are feared by law-abiding citizens, by citizens who wish to lead honest, 


The Governor's advice. to the 
police. 


useful lives, there is something wrong.” Unfortunately in this country it is 


the law-abiding people who are generally very afraid of the police. They 


onstantinople were the 
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almost always avoid coming in contact with the police through fear of getting 
into trouble. If His Excellency’s words, meant not only for those under train- 
ing at the school but for a much wider circle, namely, the entire police force in 
the Presidency, be remembered by those to whom they have been addressed, it’ 
is hoped a better state of things will be brought about and the police no longer 
regarded as the oppressors of the people. «. Fea eat STL ae ; 
914. The question of police administration, says the Telegraph, has a 
ooo 3 | perennial interest for all classes of Indians, and 
ee ee ee ee dealt with and dwelt on by both officials 
See and the public Press. Sir Andrew Fraser, . oné 

of the ablest Civilians Bengal has had, went into the subject, as President of 
the Police Commission, whole-heartedly and tried to discover the plague- 
spots in the system with a view to the reform and improvement of the force. 
He no doubt. did his very best, but it must be admitted that even his long- 
continued labours did not produce the happy result that was expected. As 
a matter of fact, all officials have always vied with one another to support the 
police, their actions and their methods, almost blindly, and even provincial 
rulers have not hesitated publicly to own their friendship for the police. 
Yet there has been much to desire by way of efficiency in the Indian police; 
and popularity is a thing which has almost been undreamt of. Why this 
should be so, is certainly a question that deserves to be gone into most carefully. 
Along with others, the journal has always maintained that as long as there does 
not exist greater confidence between the police and the public it is useless to 
expect better results or the efficiency and popularity of the police. His 
Excellency Lord Carmichael, who quite naturally supported the police in 
a recent Council speech, is undoubtedly a friend of the police, as he must be 
by virtue of his office; and this he has shown as much by his sage and sympa- 
thetic advice to the cadets of the Police Training College, Surdah, as by his 
excuses for the deficiencies that are now. observed in the police. The key- 
note of his address is sympathy with and trust in the people. There is not 
one sentence, one sentiment in it to which the least exception may be taken by 
the most enthusiastic apologists for either the police or the public. The 
journal not only associates itself fully and freely with these remarks of a 
popular and sympathetic ruler, but believes that it is this fear of law-abid- 


ing citizens which prevents the desirable popularity of the police. Lord 


Carmichael next refers to the situation as prevailing in Bengal; and the 
paper gladly agrees with him that considerable improvement has been effected 
since the publication of the Police Commission’s report. In the matter 
of trusting and co-operating with the police the Indians are swayed by the 
same considerations that sway Englishmen at home or any other nation in 
the world. All this should teach those who blindly support the doings of 
the police and cry shame on the people because they cannot, under thé present 
circumstances, co-operate as freely with the police as they certainly wish, 
that the fault does not practically and justly lie with the public. If the 
rulers are really desirous of putting an end to the present inconvenient and 
unpleasant state of things, of increasing the efficiency of the police force 
and making it more popular, and of securing the co-operation of the public, 
all that they need do is to insist on the carrying out of these golden maxims. 
Instead of kow-towing at the altar of prestige like a blind votary, let them 
remember the sage advice of Lord Carmichael that at the present moment it 
is not the public but the police that should be made to do their duties properly 
and well, for when they do, the people cannot but acclaim them as their friends 
and deliverers. | ; 

915. The Calcutta policeman, writes the Hindoo Patriot, is regarded 
by the public as an incorrigibly corrupt individual, 


The Calcutta Police. : . : 
whose itching palms require to be constantly 


greased. He is supposed to save the whole of his salary and to live upon per- 


quisites and the proceeds of blackmailing. In short, his position is supposed 
to be one of power and profit sufficient to satisfy ordinary ambition. Such 
being the case, it is altogether inexplicable why so much difficulty should be 
experienced in obtaining recruits for enlistment as constables. Owing to 
paucity of recruits, there were no fewer than 261 vacancies in the 
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fank of constables at the close of last year.. It appears that a recrugting 
party was sent in charge of a Bihari Sub-Inspector through the districts o. 
Saran, Patna, Shahabad and Allahabad, but it could secure not more than 19 
recruits in about two months. A project to send out a recruiting party to the 


districts of Jessore, Khulna and Midnapore had to be abandoned,. as the ~ 


District Superintendents of Police reported that there was no chance of suiccess 
in any of those districts: An attempt should now be made to obtain recruits 
in Bengal itself. It is difficult to believe that recruits cannot be obtained 
in the Bengal districts, if an attempt is made by a tactful Bengali 
officer. There is no reason why Bengalis should be unfit for the work of 
-aconstable. The Maes chaukidar is generally a Bengali and he does his work 
at least as satisfactorily as a Bihari or up-country constable. Therefore, the 
fo soe is forced to the conclusion that the experiment of recruiting Bengalis 
for service as constables has never been given a fair trial.. If the Commissioner 
of Police were only to advertise that he would receive applications from 
Bengali youths for service as constables in the Calcutta Police, there would be 
no: r of applicants for such service. At any rate, the proposal is worth a 
trial. gas oy 
916. The Amrita Bazar. Patrika says that the case of Head Constable 
gia . .- | Radhika Prasanna Biswas, who was under suspen- 
Plea gy of a Writer Head sion and has now been dismissed, is a hard one. 
3 nae se The paper has received a copy of his petition to 
His Excellency the Governor, in which he has related the circumstances which 
led to his suspension. He was in the service for about three years and had 
_ always enjoyed the good opinion of his superiors. His troubles began when 
he went to work at the Jorasanko thana, where he incurred the displeasure 
of the Inspector and certain allegations were made against him. As _ the 
result of an enquiry, the Deputy Commissioner dismissed him. One wonders 
why Radhika Prasanna should be punished only departmentally, if he is really 
guilty of such grave offences as falsifying police records and extorting money 
as the Deputy Commissioner holds. He ought to be prosecuted criminally, 
to give him an opportunity to vindicate his character in acourtoflaw. _— 


= 


(b)—W orking of the Courts. 


917. The Mussalman Piven eee yet ag ig og gen hm to this un- 
appy land when the bark of the Indian state was 

si ee — tossed by high winds and heavy seas. The sky was 
overcast with clouds, the air was surcharged with electricity, a dense vapour 
had obscured the people’s vision. The bureaucracy lost their bearings com- 
pletely in that storm. However, if there was one man in Bengal who was undis- 
mayed it was Sir Lawrence Jenkins, and to him is mainly due the credit of 
steering the vessel safely to port. The incidents of the last few years are too 
vivid in the people’s minds to need recapitulation. The country was divided 
into two hostile camps. There was the bureaucracy, on one side, forging new 
fetters of repression and passing reactionary measures unknown in the annals 
of British administration, with the ostensible object of securing peace and 
keeping order within the country. There was, oh the other side, a small band 
of misguided, irresponsible young fellows inspired with the object of regenera- 
ting the motherland by means that at once alienated the sympathy and 
support of the people. Sir Lawrence realised the grim humour of the situa- 
tion and pleaded for the withdrawal of ruthless prosecutions and the adoption 


of the gentler method of moral suasion. He was the first to adopt the gentler 


- means of conciliation in place of stubborn repression. If one were to go 

through the judgments of the various conspiracy and criminal cases that came 
up before him, beginning with the Barrah dakaity case and ending with the 
Mussalmanpara bomb case, one would be agreeably struck by the fact even in 
those troublous times he refused to be swayed by any other considerations but 
those of justice. His strict impartiality restored the confidence of the people 
and redoubled their faith in British. justice, which forms the corner-stone of 
the mighty edifice of the British Empire in the East. A strong wave of 
nationalism is beating on the shores of this land, which resents being treated 
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as a,mere dependency and aspires to stain, andionjoy antennae omy: on- the ines 
of the colonies.. . It will require the highest porscnett H ‘to guide this aspira- 
tion in the right direction and along proper channels.. The journal aypeals to 
Sir Lawrence to interpret these new ideas te the rulers, their sense, their sign- 
ficance, their intensity, and the dangers of delay, hesitation or ar gag 8 
and judging from the rp hanged pon the volunteer movement received from him, 

the paper is confident it does not appeal to himin vain. — acts : 
918. Commenting on the p pay of the abolition of capital sentences, 
The death penalty the Amrita Bazar Patrika says:—If itis difficult 
Agpicags to ascertain the f age of a man accused of murder 
in-other countries, it is all the more so in India, where the accused are tried by 
alien Judges, and not by their peers. Transportation for life ts almost as 
severe a penalty as capital sentence. The Indian law provides for one or other 
form of punishment in a murder case. It is a curious phenomenon that, in 
spite of this fact, most Indian Judges prefer capital sentence to one-of trans- 

portation for life. | 3 

919. The Bengalee calls attention to the facts of a case which is now 
ending before Government. It appears that.one 
‘Mahendra Narayan Singha, agent of Babu 
Navadwip Chandra Nandi in the district of Midnapur, was directed by the 
Assistant Settlement Officer to appear before him on the 14th November. On. 
the appointed day, while the attestation work of the mauza was going on, 


A curious case. 


Mahendra Babu requested the Assistant Settlement Officer in the interests 


of his master to record the small tanks, for which no rent was paid by the 
tenants, as landlords” khas and also not to record the names of those trans- 
ferees who had not paid salam for the transfer. eae ges a 

Both these prayers were rejected by the Assistant Settlement Officer, and 
on the petitioner pressing the matter in the interests of his master, the 


- 


_ Assistant Settlement Officer suddenly grew very angry and abused him, finally 


making his orderly turn Mahendra Babu out of the camp. A criminal vase 
was instituted against the Assistant Settlement Officer on the 20th of November 
and a judicial enquiry was ordered, after which the accused was summoned. 
On the 28th of December Mahendra was apprised for the first time that 
proceedings for contempt under section 228, Indian Penal Code, had been 
drawn up a him, a fine of Rs. 100 imposed, and a warrant for his arrest 
issued. The Settlement Officer was acquitted, although the Deputy 
Magistrate found in his judgment that he had abused the complainant, 
because the latter had given the Assistant Settlement Officer grave and sudden 
rovocation and that the Settlement Officer had forcibly turned him out. 
abu Mahendra Narayan appealed to the High Court against this order 
of acquittal, but the High Court declined to interfere, intimating the difh- 
culty in the way of interfering in a case of acquittal and suggested an 
appeal to the Local Government, which has now been made. The judgment of 
the Deputy Magistrate acquitting the Assistant Settlement Officer furnishes 
curious reading. It is clear that the Deputy Magistrate does not accept. the 
version of the Assistant Settlement Officer as to what happened. Yet, strangely 
enough, he acquits him of the offence with which he was charged. The journal 
is confident that the Government will do justice in the matter. | 
920. In the Bengalee, under the heading of “ Random Notes ”. appears 
ee nr oe a the following artidle:—Sir Francis Maclean 
cawrence Jeakiuns. t(st=<‘<i«‘=t:*é‘«S SeNered =the independence of the higher 
| judiciary into the safe keeping of Sir Andrew 
Fraser. At the same time that worthy satrap expressed his august wish that 
the police should not be publicly censured in the judgments delivered from the 
Bench but that the Judges’ remarks should be communicated to the executive 
in “ confidential ” letters. The executive injunction was acquiesced in by the 
stately presence with due humility. It has been practically Mgnored by Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins, who thoroughly claimed and exercised the freest right of 
judicial criticism, whether of the magistracy or the police. Police efficiency, the 
cry of yesterday, was replaced by the immunity of the police from criticism or 
control of any sort. The judiciary was to do nothing more. than accept. the 
“ evidence ” which sufficed for police purposes—that is, for obtaining ‘a con- 
viction. In other words, judicial appreciation of evidence. was at. a discount. 
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The Maclean tradition: of subordinating judicial administration to the 
exigencies of police (‘convenience ” has completely disappeared,—as 
completely as the tradition which once prevailed in a certain High 
Court of packing the Bench at the instance .of the Secretariat. 
That, however, is another story. It was the fashion to denounce Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins.and others who thought with him as “ political’ Judges. There is, 
however, a worse species,—police Judges. Sir Lawrence taught the police to 
keep their place, taught Public Prosecutors that they appear in courts in 
support not of the police but of the Crown as the final embodiment of justice, 


and taught the judiciary to realise their self-respect as the guardians of the 
honour of the Crown. : | 


(c)—Jails. 
921. Commenting on the proposed reorganization of the Andaman 
ie pili Commission, the Bengalee says all this represents 


a service arrangement. However important, this 
may be from the official point of view, the people’s. interests lie in a different 
direction altogether. The journal is anxious from the highest considerations 
that the Andamans should cease to be a penal settlement.. As such, it stands 
condemned from the official as well as from the public point of view. Away 
from the gaze of the public and the influence of public opinion, the jail officials 


are apt to do what they please. There are and,there can be no non-official. 


visitors whose views would serve to keep the jail administration in touch with 
public opinion: As a penal settlement, has it served as a deterrent or an 
instrument of reform? The journal fears both these questions must be 
answered in the negative. — . oe wae | 


(d)—Education. 


922. Referring to the incident at the Cuttack Medical School, the 


— - Amrita Bazar Patrika says, that the letter of the 
Mee aantness at the Cuttack Fon’ble Mr. M. S. Das to Major Murray shows 
| ke _. how some Government officials suffer from that un- 
fortunate malady known as “ swelled head,” and insult, without rhyme or 
reason. even the highest members of the Indian community. In the present 
case the insulter belongs to that most inoffensive department of Government, 
- the Medical, the members of which have very little power to lord it over the 
children of the soil. Mr. Das having heard from a number of medical 
students that they had not received a hearing from Major Murray, the Civil 
Surgeon of Cuttack, in regard to one of their grievances, wrote him a polite 
and friendly letter, saying that as he, the Major, was in the position of their 
father, he should be pleased to listen to their complaint. The letter had the 
same effect on the Doctor as a red.rag has on a bull. He wrote a curt reply, 
saving in effect,—‘‘ What business have you to poke your nose into this affair.”’ 
He further showed his good taste when, without replying to Mr. Das’s second 
letter, he sent word to Mr. Das’s clerk through his peon,.“‘ My reply is salaam 
to the Babu.” Mr. Das has certainly no objection to be “ Babued,” but it 
is quite evident that the Doctor used the expression on this occasion deliberately 
to insult him. The higher authorities, are generally speaking, civil; but the 
subordinates with only borrowed powers are intolerably arrogant. It should 
also be noted that it is such treatment as Major Murray accorded to the 
students of the Cuttack Medical School which rankles in their hearts and makes 
them refractory. The matter should attract the attention of the Bihar Gov- 
ernment. . 
923. The Bengalee says it has repeatedly drawn the attention of the 
Miatiiees to the urgent need of introducing 
measures for ameliorating the condition of the 
: : people and giving them some sort of rudimentary 
education. A reference to the last Census Report will disclose the appalling 
ignorance in which the masses of this country are steeped. “ Of the total 
population of India,” so runs the report, “ only 59 persons per mille are literate 
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in the sense of being able to write a letter to a friend and to read his reply.” 
This shows how inadequately one of the most insistent demands on behalf of 
the ignorant and the unprogressive has been met by the Government. His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon strongly condemns this state of things, and 
that quite rightly, as “ repugnant to humanity, an anomaly, a danger and a 
disgrace.” All agitation in this matter has.so far been unheeded. It is 
hoped, now that the present inactivity or insufficient activity of the State is 
condemned by the Governor of a province, the Government of India will 
take up the problem seriously and solve it satisfactorily. ‘SSome-means have to 
be devised so that even “ the lowest in intelligence and attainment ” may have 
an opportunity to partake of the best that can be given, It is only a ques- 
tion of money. If by retrenchment along other lines sufficient funds can 
be set apart and spent upon education, it will not only ‘be an inestimable 
boon to the people but will wipe out the stain that now attaches to the reputa- 
tion of the Government as one of the most backward of all civilized States in 
educational matters. | 

924. It is rumoured, writes the Amrita Bazar Patrika, that the Head 
Master of a local school will be appointed to the © 
post of Principal of the Krishnanath College, 
Berhampur,—a post connected with the honoured | 
names of Babu Brajendra Nath Sil and Mr. Wheeler. The supreme qualifica- 
tion of this gentleman is said to be the possession of a white skin. His other 
claims are perhaps of an esoteric nature and known only to the charmed circle 
of the College Committee. It is not known if any particular authority is 
responsible for this selection. The college is maintained by the Maharaja of 
Cossimbazar and it is worth while to enquire whether he has any hand in the 
matter. It is to be hoped that the report of this jobbery is not true and that 
the appointment will be bestowed on a really deserving person. This is one of 
the prize posts in the private educational service and the public have a right 
to see to its proper disposal. | | : | 


Principalship of the Berhampur 
College. , 


(e)\—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


925. In the course of his reply to the address presented to him at Nadia, 

oe writes the Bengalee, His Excellency Lord 

PB ew th a eg and Carmichael, while expressing deep sympathy with 
| the spread of local self-government, observed that 
the Resolution of the Government of India on the subject had been sent to 
Commissioners of Divisions for their opinion. The journal thinks that the 
local bodies themselves (the Municipalities and the District and Local Boards) 


‘should be consulted in the matter. They are most vitally concerned, they will 


speak with knowledge, and their views should be ascertained. Such a pro- 
cedure need not occasion any great delay, for the time may be fixed within 


which the local bodies are to submit their reports. It is hoped this “eee 


will be followed. The paper means no reflection upon Commissioners of Divi- 
sions; but their views must be more or less one-sided; they will necessarily 
look at the whole question from the official standpoint. They will subordinate 
the primary end and object of local self-government, which is to promote 
popular and political education, to the exigencies of efficiency as understood 


by the officials. However, the whole question should be viewed from a broader - 
standpoint. | 


(h)\—General. 
926. It is indeed a matter of regret, writes the Hablul Matin, that 
Muhanad All. Government has not thought proper, even now, to | 


| release Mr. Muhammad Ali from internment. 
Some months have passed since Mr. Muhammad Ali’s detention, and no reason 
has been assigned up till now for the proceedings taken against him. For his 
expenses, Mr. Muhammad Ali is allowed Rs. 200 monthly. This sum is a mere 
pittance to him, yet he offered to contribute out of this small amount Rs. 20 
for the expenses of Ganesh Lal Khattri, a Hindu gentleman, who is also 
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interned under the Defence Act. This Hindu compatriot expen! but firmly 
declined to take advantage of this generous offer, as he saw that such an action 
on his part would put Mr. Muhammad Ali to serious inconvenience. How- 
— ever, the generous disposition of Mr. Muhammad Ali should be appreciated by 
everybody. The Islamic community is proud of such an earnest worker and 
a finished scholar. The time has now come for all sections of the Indian com- 
munity to join in submitting a memorial to His Excellency the Viceroy for the 
immediate release of Mr. Muhammad Ali. The journal doubts very much 
whether fhe sum allowed for his expenses could meet all his wants. His 
business is ruined, and he will be in financial difficulties after his release. It 
is well known that Mr. Muhammad Ali is suffering from diabetes and was on 
his way to a hill station to recruit his health, when he was placed under 
restraint. . If his release at the present moment be considered inadvisable by 
the authorities, surely his allowance should be increased, and leave might be 
given to him to spend the remaining period of his detention at some healthy 
.Station. Such concessions should be made in the interests of humanity. Mr. 
Muhammad Ali has been in poor health for some days past and this is‘a source - 
of anxiety to his friends and relatives. All sections of the community joined 
in protesting against the order of internment passed by the Hon’ble the Chief 
Commissioner of the Delhi province. There was a general expectation that 
Mr. Muhammad Ali would be released after a few months. However, such 
hopes have been disappointed, and the time has now come when the Indian 
ublic should approach the Viceroy for the early release of one of the mcst 


_ Joyal and patriotic citizens of the Empire. # | 
927. The Bengalee remarks that at Krishnagar Lord Carmichael laid = yest 
down the broad principle that “ the time is past. wos 
oo when it was possible for any one in this country to 
be so sure of his own superior wisdom as to attempt to apply principles with- 
out consulting those for whose good those principles are to be applied.” Here _ 
is a clear and authoritative declaration by the head of the Government that, 
principles of legislation and administration are not to be enforced without : 
consulting the people for whose good they are intended. It is no longer to be 
government by compulsion, but government by deliberation and consultation 
with the people. It is a noble principle, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
practically recognized in the government of the country. | 
928. Mr. Harrison, writes the Bengalee, is of opinion that government = °* 4.55. 
i i hee is imposstble without the co-operation and guid- icici tad 

| | ance of the Press.. That is said of a free country, 
_ which India is not at present. The condition of things is different here; but 
the Press, if properly utilized, is even in India the greatest ally of the Govern- 
ment; and in critical times, it is the safety-valve of the State. It is through | 
such times that the people of this country are passing now; and to them it is a 
matter of supreme concern that anything should be done, the effect of which 
would be to interfere with the free expression of public opinion. The propa- 
gation of false news is undoubtedly a danger to the State, especially in a time 
of excitement, but when the Indians have shown such great loyalty they may 
be trusted to rely upon their good sense and to treat such news with the con- 
tempt-it deserves. The journal makes these remarks in view of the strong 
measures which have been taken in some parts of India in dealing with news- 
papers under the Press Act. The fact seems to be forgotten that these 
measures themselves add to the general excitement, and, instead of allaying . 
public feeling, furnish fresh materials to stimulate it. This is a consideration 
so obvious that it is surprising it should be overlooked by the authorities. The 
Government of India have, in their wisdom, avoided all controversial legisla- 
tion. Should it not follow as a necessary corollary that executive action of a 
highly contentious character should not be resorted to? The paper can think: 
of no administrative measures more likely to give rise to controversy and even: 
irritation than action under the Press law. The law itself is highly 
unpopular; and it is of the first importance that at a time like the present 
nothing should be done to add to its unpopularity and to create a sense of 
uneasiness in the public mind. The intervention of the Government of India 
is needed to introduce co-ordination and uniformity of practice in the* 
administration of so highly unpopular a measure; and the suggestion that the 
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journal would like to make is that all Provincial Governments should be 

required to issue a warning before deposit of security is demanded from any. 

newspaper. | | 
gs 929. The Amrita Bazar Patrika says it is surprised and shocked to hear 
8rd Sept. 1916. of the threatened abolition of the Jessore Drainage 
Division. Its surprise is all the greater because 
Lord Carmichael still sits on the musnud of 
Bengal, because the division owes its inception and existence to the great 
sympathy entertained by His Lordship for the millions entrusted to his care, 
and because of his realisation of the first requirement of the people of the 
presidency. Of course, it was on the score of want of funds that the abolition 
was proposed by the heads of the Public Works Department, who, being what 
they are, could not possibly be expected to realise the absolute necessity and 
desirability of keeping up the work. As soon, however, as the Patrika had 
an inkling of what was in the air, there appeared an article in its columns 
headed “ War and Economy,” in which it pointed out the undesirability of 
the proposed step, specially when Government did not seem inclined to 
similarly treat some other far costlier but less necessary and useful under- 
takings, which however pleasing to the vanity and z7d of officialdom, would 
not contribute even in the smallest measure to the welfare of the millions of 


Threatened abolition of the 
Jessore Drainage Division. 


India. 
a 930. Referring to Lord Carmichael’s speech at Krishnagar on the work 
4th Sept. 1916. | of the Jessore Drainage Division, the Amrita 
Ibid. _ Bazar Patrika says that although these words were 


uttered on the 31st August, when the division was 

still in existence, for, so far only notices had been served on the staff of 
the.early termination of their services and they had not yet been dis- 
charged, it cannot understand how His Excellency could have used such 
language had he been aware of the proposed abolition of the division. 
Is it possible that both the Governor and the Chief Secretary are. 
utterly in the dark as to what is being done by the subordinate | 
authorities? It is. well known .that when a public body wishes to 
present an address to the ruler or a member of the Legislative Council puts a 

question, the same has to be submitted in draft to the Chief or the Legislative 
Secretary, as the case may be, with a view to enable the Government to prepare 
areply thereto. The points raised in the address or the question are then 
referred to the department or departments with which they are concerned; 
and necessary notes, if not the formal replies, are submitted to Government. — 
In the face of this practice it is quite safe to argue that Lord Carmichael was 
not aware of what was going on. The Patrika is not sure that even the Chief | 
Engineer, who is also Secretary to the Government in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, is aware of the threatened fate of this temporary apepreersag division, 
which is probably being hatched in secret, The paper is liable to correction, but. 
it has been assured that the staff of the division lately submitted a memorial to 
the Secretary to the Government, that is, the Chief Engineer, through the usual 
official channel. It was duly forwarded by the Executive Engineer in charge 
with his remarks. However, it is feared, it never reached the official to whom 
it was addressed: for, it is saidj the Superintending Engineer refused to 
forward the memorial to the Secretary on the ground that there was not suffi- 
cient reason for its submission.. This in itself is a matter which demands the | 
early and earnest attention of the Government, more specially of the 
sympathetic Governor. ;When the Superintending Engineer could thus with- 
hold the memorial of the staff, one need not wonder if the abolition of the 
division has been decided on in the same arbitrary way. However, from the 
words of the Governor it may well be argued that so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, he is alive to and conscious of the work that remains to be done. The 
Patrika would not be surprised to learn that there is some motive underlying 
the attempt to abolish the division and the plea of no work in the coming 
season that has been raised. Even though the paper is morally convinced of it, 
11 d6es not wish to look deeper into it just yet, in the hope that what it has so 
far said will induce Lord (allen ted to go into the whole question himself, : 
and discover the mainspring of the whole plot, 
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— 931. R. M. Ghulam Husain, assistant editor of the Comrade, writing 
The Hamdard. to the Mussalman regarding the Hamdard, says 
sh that no one knows why the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi found it mr gong 3 to place this journal under,censorship of a most 
cramping and ruthless kind. It had never offended against any of the most 
comprehensive provisions of the Press Act, and even Mr. Hailey himself had, 
not long:ago, found nothing in it to object to and. something to admire. 
Perhaps it was due to the fact that the paper was owned by Mr. Muhammad 
Ali, whom' the Chief Commissioner had interned and gagged in the interests 
of “ public safety.” Be that as it may, one can bani blamed if, in the 
absence of any official justification of the censor’s handiwork, one is driven to 
judge by its results its underlying motive and aim. The imposition of censor- 
ship on a newspaper with such a stainless record would seem, therefore, to be 
a gratuitous exercise of power. It can never be justified save on substantial 
grounds which could be laid bare to the light of public criticism. Its 
arbitrariness could have, however, been mitigated in some measure by conduct- 
ing it on fair and equitable lines. The preservation of public safety is not 
compatible with a free expression of all reasonable opinion in this country. 
Even censorship can leave some room to honest journalism for the exercise of 
its legitimate functions if, indeed, it is not primarily intended to kill. How- 
ever, the censorship over the Hamdard had proved a pitiless and oppressive 
weight that now seriously threatens its very existence. Through an irony of 
fate the choice of the Chief Commissioner fell on an official of the Punjab 
Provincial Service, who, according to his own proud assertion, had seldom 
read a newspaper in his life. It is not his fault if he has no capacity to test 
the work of journalists. He is a mere instrument and, from a certain point 
of view, an ideal instrument to faithfully carry out the instructions of those 
in authority above him. He has done his duty not wisely but too well, with an 
incurable leaning to err on the safe side. e began his duties as Censor b 
“ rejecting ” the entire proofs of three successive issues of the Hamdard wit 
the exception of Reuter’s telegrams, and the journal's staff was made to realise 
that it would be allow to publish nothing but sheer nonsense and uninteresting 
news. The novelty about this censorship is its sphinx-like attitude, and the 
Hamdard staff knows nothing of what it is wanted to do or not to do. It is 
expected to play up to the whims of the Censor, about whose instructions they 
know nothing and of whose standard, if any, they can have a glimpse only 
through his handiwork. The heavy strain that this uncertainty has imposed 
on the staff can be well imagined. ; 
932. The Herald —_ that the right of pF ager gp the —_ of 
; ree association, and the right of an honest, 
a impartial trial are the three catia’ securities of 
individual and national liberty. These are the fundamental bases on which 
Lave been slowly and laboriously erected the majestic temple of English civil 
liberty. Of these fundamental bases of civil liberty how many are there in 
India? The jury trial is in its infancy, and the judicial and executive func- 
tions are still combined. He must be a bold man who can say in spite of this 
that all the conditions of an honest and impartial trial exist in India. The 
Seditious Meetings Act is still on the Statute Book and as long as it remains 
‘there, it can hardly be said that Indians have the full right of free association. 
As regards the Press Act, suffice it to say that it is indeed the sword of 
Damocles that hangs over the Press in India, and nobody knows when and 
where it will descend. As regards the effect of the combination of judicial and 
executive functions, no less an authority than Sir Harvey Adamson said from 
his place in the Viceregal Legislative Council: ‘“ The inevitable result of the 
present system is that criminal trials affecting the general peace of the district 
are not always conducted in that atmosphere of cool impartiality which should 
pervade a court of justice. Nor does this completely define the evil, which lies 
not so much in what is done as what may be suspected to be done, for it is not. 
enough that the administration of justice should be pure; it can never be the 
bedrock of our rule, unless it is also above suspicion.” This remarkable 


seeing was made as far back as the 28th of March 1908 and here is- 


eptember 1915. Yet the two functions remain combined! What can be 
To kill the free play of thought is, according to 


more pitiable than this? 
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that their salvation lay in political development. In reality, however, 


Milton, “the slaying of ‘an ‘immortality ‘rather‘than:a‘life.” “The same great 
btn mers ‘in the ‘arena of ‘free discussion pointed out that the. liberty to 
now, to'utter and ‘to argue freely according ‘to'conscience was a liberty above 
ull ‘other libertiés,and‘added in his'‘impassioned words that-England “ nweds 
no policies, no stratagems, ‘no licerisinps to take her victorious.” It-is'to this. 
freédom of: discussion 'that En¢land owes‘all:her:greatness. Yet there -are 
statesmen in ‘the ‘same‘country who‘would impose ‘restrictions on -it in India. 
Is not thts'regrettable evén in this “‘land-of'repréets ’*? = : 
933. Referring ‘to the ‘internment of ‘Makhan ‘Lal -Sen, the Amrita 
-Bazar‘Patrika'says'that,.as usual, he and his 
“Internment of Makhan Lal Sen. . ‘friends‘are ‘absolutely ignorant of the:¢rounds:on 
- bee _ which this punishment 'has been: awarded ‘to Lim. 
He ‘was ordered on ‘the 28th August ‘to ‘report himself to the Superintendent 
of ‘Police, ‘Chittagong, on ‘the 30th, but he was, at the ‘time, bed-ridden; so 
the order was held in abéyatice till his teeovery. .In the meantime -he -sub- 
mitted'a medical certificate to the C.:I.‘D. officers to‘the'éffect that ‘it ‘was 
not possible for him to travel as far as Chittagong ‘within three weeks. ‘Not- 
withstanding ‘this certificdte, Mr. F.-N. Warden served an order on Makhan 
Lal to proceed to Teknaff, though he ‘was yet too weak to undertake such ‘a 
long journéy. He submitted ‘andther 'represetitation, and his departure has 
again been ‘postponed ‘for a while. This is very kind of ‘the authorities, ‘but 
why are they going to deport him ‘from Caleutta? One ‘of the :Patrika's 
représéntatives saw Makhan Lal and found:that he was one of the‘ prominent 
leaders of those noble barids which worked ‘for'the ‘relief of the flood-stricken 
people of Burdwan. He was, however, ‘disliked: by the'police, for reasorts /he 
is unable to state, and the latter‘ took him under ‘their.tender protection. All 
that he can say is‘ that they’ threatened ‘him ‘with ‘misehief if: he :joined :the 
Burdwan flood relief parties. He’ did‘nét listén'to-them'and'thereby:incurred 
their displeasiife. - During: the last: elévén ‘motiths ‘he has been ‘under:strict 
surveillance, six Constables armed with regulation tdthés Having! been: appoint- 
ed to dog his steps and watch him'day and night. “‘Have-I committed:any 
offence within this ,périod?” he asks. ‘If so, ‘let ‘the‘police point ‘it ‘out.’ 
Teknaff, ‘which has been’ selected for'the internment 6f:Makhan:Lal, is said-to 
be a dreadful place. ‘It is a village inhabited mostly:by'a rave ‘of fishermen ; and 
the smell which ‘the drying and. curing’ of'fish emits ‘makes:it practically un- 
inhabitable for péople who are not used to'it. ‘It fs ‘some’40 -or'50 mites 
from Chittagong, on the border of ‘Burma, ‘and 'half-of this ‘distance ‘has to 
be traversed on foot, no conveyance of any ‘kind being available. The 
journal is really at.a loss to understand why this unduly severe punisiiment 
should be meted out to this unfortunate young man. Granting that the 
€.-I.. D. have good reasons to suspect him as'an undesirable person, he can be 
rendered quite innocuous by making the surveillance over him‘still:more strict, 
if that is possible, and by making’ his father, who is.a‘rétired Government 
official, responsible for his good conduct. “His'father’s pension may be'stop- 
ped if Makhan Lal is found to go astray. Where is then the need of remov- 
ing him from Calcutta to. a penal station when the purpose of the internment — 
can be secured by gentler and more humane means! The Patrika offers this 
suggestion-for the kind consideration of His Excellency: the Governor and his 
colleagues. -By adopting such a measure, much of the public dissatisfaction 
created by the operation of the Defence of India Act thay be avoided. . Besides, 
it: is: more economical than to shut up a man in a particular locality and pro- 
vide for his maintenance at the cost of the tax-payers. 
934. Every nation which has become politically powerful‘and ‘great, 
ae writes the Amrita Bazar Patrika, has also been 
ae en Bengal oreat and successful in commerce ‘and ‘industry. 
eee pees India in the heyday of her glory was the greatest 
industrial nation in the world. Industrial decadence synchronises with ‘the 
decline of a nation, though a few industries may be. sometimes neglected 
even while the nation is otherwise prosperous. In India the decline was 
universal and the set-back took place all along the line. With’ the — 
of the British a new day has dawned for India. At first most Indians believe 
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politics plays.a secondary part in ‘the life of a nation, and represents the last 
stage in national development. Religion, social customs and industries lay 
the foundations:of national greatness; politics concerns itself with the form 
of government.and relations with foreign nations. Indians are now begin- 
ning to realise that what is wanted for the regeneration of their mother- 
land is material prosperity, and this‘is dependent on the revival of indus- 
tries and the growth of commerce. So far however, very little has been done 
‘to’make an industrial revival in.India an :accomplished fact. Many cottage 
industries :are‘either decadent or dead, stifled out of existence by the competi- 
tion with cheap machine-made goods from various foreign countries. This 
country is poor, and what ttle capital there is, fights pi of investment in 
industries. The Government ‘has generally confined its support ‘to blessings 
which do not ‘materialise mt anythmg practical. It is for the State to 
take the initiative. With Government ‘co-operation and help, the import- 
ant silk ‘trade of Murshidabad ‘would revive and give occupation to a large 
number of people. Unfortunate -and disastrous as the present war undoubt- 
edly is, ‘it-affords a unique opportunity for an industrial revival in India, and 
this opportunity should. be promptly ‘seized by the Government and the 
people. .A ‘beginning should be ‘made by abolishing the cotton duties and 
thus removing the-handicap on the cotton industry in India. Leather, sugar 
and ‘several other articles may be manufactured on a-large scale if only the 
Government would come to the help:of the people. 
985. As-an apology for the inevitable shortcomings of Governors sent “Suse. iis 
‘out from England, ‘writes the Hindoo Patriot, 
Lord Carmichael’s words at Berhampur leave 
little ‘to be desired. However, do they ‘not also constitute an indirect con- 
demnation of the:present system? “What.is the good of having, as Governor, 
an‘English statesman four-fifths of whose term of office are occupied in acquir- 
ing’a-mere'preliminary training to-enable:him to.understand the intricacies of 
_the-problems which he is‘expected to:solve? -This is the.greatest disadvantage 
of the Couricil system of government,.and yet the educated section of the popula- 
tion of the United ‘Provinces.is very disconsolate because it cannot immediately 
pet this very doubtful boon:! ‘Apart from the costly character of the Council 
system, under which it is necessary to employ four men for doing the work 
which was under the old system performed by one man, it is open to the 
additional-objection that it reduces the Governor to a mere ornamental figure- 
head and leaves the members of the Executive Council practically uncontrolled 
in their respective departments by a superior authority. The ‘Governor is 
very rarely in a position to exercise a wholesome check.upon the despotism of 
his colleagues. He has to incur responsibility for proceedings and measures 
in the initiation of which he has had no hand whatever. This is not quite 
fair to.the Governor, who is perfectly helpless in the matter. The Council 
system can work satisfactorily only under the effective supervision and control 
of:a Lieutenant-Governor who has spent his whole life in this country and 
acquired a thorough and minute knowledge of every branch of the adminis- 
tration. He alone can keep his colleagues straight and correct their errors. 
The journal thinks it is not overstating the case when it says that the country 
‘was ‘well governed when the Council was controlled by Sir Edward Baker. 
(If it:is absolutely necessary to have.the Council system, in view of the fact that 
the work has grown too heavy for one man, then it-is equally necessary, in the 
interest of efficient administration, that the President of the Council should 
be a veteran Anglo-Indian administrator, who alone can do — to the 
position. So, single-handed, the Governor will seldom be able to initiate 
—o His individulality will be completely lost. and people will look u 
to his colleagues rather than to him for the redress of their grievances. It 
will not be a very dignified positon for an English statesman to occupy and 
there is the risk of his ceasing to take much interest in affairs which he cannot 
control or mould according to his own views. The paper therefore confesses 
that it is not at all enamoured of the Council system of government. Its 
disadvantages far outweigh its advantages, whatever they might be. It is 
‘most unfair to the Governor, who-is practically denied the.power of initiative 
inany- matter. It cannot be acceptable to large sections of the people, who find 
that they have to serve four masters instead of one, as was the case before. The 
Council system can work successfully, only if the President happens to be one 
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who has acquired a thorough knowledge of Indian conditions and an insight 
into Indian questions; byt if the Governor is recruited from England, then it 
becomes a costly sham—a “ despotism of despatch boxes tempered by the. 


loss of the key.” 
III.—LEGISLATION. 
Baus, §§§ §§ 936. Referring tothe Calcutta Municipal Bill, which is at present on the 
ater at ttc te tapis, the Bengalee writes that the Government of 


The Calcutta Municipal Bill. - . ; 
f India have accorded a general sanction to the 


proposals of the Local Government; but the paper trusts that the superior 
authority of the Government of India will not stand in the way of any serious 
modification of the measure, such as may be deemed necessary in iefuence 
to the dictates of public opinion. It is but right to mention here that on a 
former occasion the Government of India under Lord Curzon set at naught 
the views of the Legislative Council, in defiance of public opinion and with 
disastrous results to the interests of local self-government. There are two 
points in connection with the proposed amendment of the law in regard to 
which Indian public opinion has made a clear and definite pronouncement. 
It insists upon the paramountcy of the Corporation, that the Corporation shall 
be the supreme authority in all matters relating to the municipal administra- 
tion of the city, competent to revise every proceeding on the part of any 
official subject to its authority. To assert that the Corporation shall be 
supreme is to say that there shall be no co-ordinate authorities. The per- 
centage of elected members in relation to nominated members should be raised 
to the old scale, viz., that: they should be two-thirds, while the nominated 
members should form one-third of the entire numerical strength of the Corpo- 
ration. The rate-payers should have a predominant voice in the Corpora- 
tion and their representatives should be in a clear majority. The Govern- 
ment Resolution laying down the outlines of the Bill does not secure such a 
majority. From the recent utterance of His Excellency Lord Carmichael 
in connection with local self-government, the journal is encouraged in the 
hope that the opinion of the Indian public in this matter will meet with the 
sympathetic consideration of His Excellency. ) 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Sa 937. Referring to the famine prevailing in Eastern Bengal, the Amrita 
7th Sept, 1916. Bazar Patrika says that what the Government 
should have done was to undertake the saving of 
lives and requisition the personal services of young Bengalis to distribute 

ratuitous relief. Not a rupee of the subscriptions raised from the public should 
ie been spent for supplying food, but should, on the other hand, have been 
utilised for affording small comforts to the famine-stricken and enabling the 
cultivators to purchase seeds, implements or cattle. This suggestion is not evolv- 
ed out of the inner consciousness of the Patrika, but is the positive injunction of 
the Famine Commission and accepted by the Government. What a pity that 
none of the public men in this country seem to have taken care to study the ofh- 
cial literature on the famine question in India. If they had done so, they would 
have seen how wisely the Government has provided for administering a 
famine. The paper has frankly acknowledged that it is impossible for private 
charity to cope with such a gigantic calamity, and, therefore, the State should 
take the sole charge of saving people from starvation. «: The public are thus 
absolved from this duty, but if charitably disposed persons pay money, it 
should be applied in the manner stated above. The public men of India know 
only one serge PN is to appeal for funds to the people, knowing full well 
that very few of them, starving as most of them are, can respond to such a call. 


Famine relief. 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


as 938. The Herald says it does not know whether it is actually according 

: to their own choice that the Indian troops went 
to fight in Europe or whether it was simply because 
they had been asked to go by the authorities. However, had it even been left - 


England and Germany. 
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to theim own choice:the result would have been exactly: what it has been. 


knew for certain that. the government of he land is far more humane than 
that-of Germany, and Lord Curzon s yx when he said that they had no 
desire to ams e British rule for the Prooun sabre of the. jackboot of the 
German trooper, British rule in India may-not be exactly. what the people wish 
it to.be, but, there can be ‘no. denying the fact that it is infinitely better than 
what; Germany or: any other. Power can.give. The splendid rally of the 
Indians round the British. flag. explains this in no uncertain terms, and the 
selves Government, has only. to. understand this and many difficulties will be 
ved. - 

939, . The fact, 1s. admitted by all nations, writes the Hablul M atin, that 
-"Dhe Id reunion, lam is the most living faith in the. world, and 
e that it exercises greater. influence over its votaries 

tiniei any other religion. Its. followers. are accused of fanaticism on that 
account by hostile critics and superficial observers, but, such allegations should 
be treated. with contempt, It should be:a source. of legitimate pride to the 


“Moslems that they. are superior to other nations in religious. fervour and. 


sineere: devotion, te-their spiritual conviction. Islam has fallen on evil times. 
is no. ips oat the eo ht of civilisation and the ruler of half the world. A 
ing of pessimism: has gained ascendency over the true believers. They 
look upon the future with sinister misgivings. The journal earnestly hopes 
thatthe d:réunion has dispelled all such doubts and fears. The Jd réunion 
abould 3 inspire. Mussalmans with a, robust optimism. Islam has lost its 
temporal. mapremacy, but if it. has. lost material power, it must seek compensa- 
tien in eles orce.. That, will give it a ok sway over the moral and 
panne Gnd world. At, present, nny most civilised nations of the world are 
reatest, war-of history. Amidst this universal strife and con- 


Kueh ig.4,summons.to the nations of the world to join the banner of Islam 


sd tw ‘bring about.an era, of perpetual peace and the federation of the world. 
t..is.a. mandate to the true believers.to be missionaries in the cause of Islam, 
sq. that, its-doctrines of universal brotherhood may be preached all over the 


world, The devout Moslem looks. upon every man as his brother. It must. 
grieve his heart, to see his brothers cutting one another’s throats. Let Moslems 
therefore, inthe name. of Allah and the Prophet, preach the true faith of. 


Islam all over.the world, so that there may be an end of strife and bloodshed 
and the different nations may participate in the j Joys of the Id celebration. 
- 940. The MU ussalman. remarks that in Babu Prithvis Chandra Ray’s 


ah echeme of Frdian devolu- 


_ and autonomous bodies with full control over 
legislation administration and finance of the different provinces concerned. 


This is what the Indian people have been demanding for some time and this 


is what, the memorable. maneion. of 1912, of the Government of India, 
promised te the people, and nothing short of this pest autonomy can 
even partially Am the aspirations of the people for a greater share in the 
administration of their own country. Indian opinion cannot be divided in 
this matter. The further powers proposed to be given to the larger Pro- 
vincial Councils will no-doubt be highly welcome, and without such powers 
the Provincial Councils will not much improve and the voice of the non- 
official members will continue to be as feeble as it is at the present moment. 
The right of interpellation or of moving resolutions is now more or less a 
sham. Surely the people cannot be satisfied with such a right. Moreover, 


the Provincial Councils as constituted at present, notwithstanding their. 


much-paraded non-official majority, can never reflect the views and opinions 
of the people or do what is wanted by them. ts the people would not 
like to be ruled by a handful of men—men who would not be directly elected 
by them but who would be the nominees of their nominees. It is not for the 
people to formulate a scheme at the present moment, but it is certain that in 
this respect Mr. Ray’s scheme will not command the approval of the major- 
ity of his countrymen. It is to be borne in mind that no scheme of Indian 

devolution or any form of self-government. wilt be:aceeptable; to: the people of 


Indian troops.and:the.Indian- people may have their own grievances, but they. 


fusion. ry I re celehration stands. as the symbol of universal peace and brother-: 


scheme of Indian devolution, it is stated that the 
larger Provincial Councils should. be independent 
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India, as a whole, unless the claims of important: minorities or the backward 
classes be properly recognised. All Indians long forthe millennium, “when 
all race prejudices will cease, but the journal considers it. impolitic and 
unstatesmanlike to ignore facts and to act in a mannér -that the ‘present 
situation does not justify. - ee oe has ak ok bee Pagosa 
941. The demand for autonomy, writes the Bengalee, is steadily grow- 
: ing all over India. The cry was raised in Bengal . 
some time ago. It was echoed in Bombay and in 
Madras and now the Central Provinces is swelling this cry. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Srinivas Sastry in an impressive speech laid down autonomy as the goal 
of Indian aspirations and urged the representatives of the people to “ go on 
churning the ocean of Indian polities till the elixir of nations, namely, auto- 
homy, was granted to them.” Thus the demand is steadily growing and find- 
ing supporters even beyond India. It has been taken u by friends and 
sympathisers in England. Sir Henry Cotton, in one of his recent contribu- 
tions to the Press also put forward an eloquent appeal for the grant of auto- 
nomy to India. It may be said indeed that the subject is past the stage of 
agitation. Lord Hardinge in his memorable despatch has laid it down as 
the cardinal principle of the future administration of India. The journal 
trusts the statesman who so boldly laid down this important, principle will 
also be able to take some steps towards its practical realisation in the polities 
of the country. | ere | os 
942. The Bengalee remarks that the long exploded myth of the hoarded 
The hoarded wealth of India: Wealth of India still continues to haunt the 
, Imagination of certain writers in England, and 
this notion is sought to be impressed by them on the British public.. Turning 
to facts, it is seen that the Imperial Indian Relief Fund amounts to nearly a 
crore of rupees. Besides other contributions of vast sums of money, useful 
artcles and engines of war, three splendid hospital ships have been provided, 
one of which, the Bengalee, unfortunately sank. Thus India has offered as 
a spontaneous gift far more than what could have been obtained from her 
by taxes or by way of loans. However, she expects as‘a right that the same 
spirit that she has displayed in this crisis through which the — is pass- 
ing will be ‘displayed to her by her rulers after the crisisisover. It is nothin 
but. a firm conviction that she can obtain her salvation only: in and through 
British rule, and that, in spite of the Indian bureaucracy, she will ultimately 
obtain justice at the hands of the British democracy, that accounts for these 
liberal contributions made by her at the present time. India has generously 
cotne forward to help England in her trouble, and she is prepared to make any 
sacrifices, to undergo any sufferings, to help England in the just and arduous 
struggle in which she is engaged, heedless of the cost or trouble she might 
herself be invol?ed in thereby. It will be England’s turn to do her duty to 
one who has so loyally and faithfully stood by her in her hour of trial. Let 
not such affection and devotion go unrecognised and unawarded. Let this 
be borne in mind when the great readjustment takes place after the war. 
It may also be taken into consideration now in recognition of the services 
already rendered by India, as also in view of any calls that may be made upon 


Autonomy. 


her services in the near future. 7 x 
F. P. McKINTY, > 

_ Special Assistant. - 
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